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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
omen 

_ character and quality of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 

Government, as well as the promptness with which 
it has been formed, justify the feeling of relief which is 
general, and, indeed, encourage the hope that the Govern- 
ment will carry out useful work with the consent of the 
other parties. Notably in foreign affairs, there is no 
reason at all why there should not be am agreed policy 
During the past few 
weeks, when deprecating the humiliating panic to which 


directly Parliament reassembles. 


some public men and some newspapers were lending them- 
selves, we argued that the event was almost invariably 
much less bad than the anticipation. Mr. MacDonald’s 
Ministry is a capital illustration of this truth. 

+ * * 

As had been expected, Mr. MacDonald himself doubles 
the posts of Prime Minister and Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. J. R. Clynes is Lord Privy Seal and Deputy 
Leader of the Commons. Lord Parmoor is Lord President 
of the Council, Lord Haldane Lord Chancellor, Mr. 
Philip Snowden Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson Home Sceretary, and Mr. J. H. Thomas 
Colonial Secretary. The real surprise of the list is the 
appointment of Lord Chelmsford as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. As Viceroy of India, as a Governor of two 
States in Australia, as a member of the eld School Board 
and of the Education Committee of the London County 
Council, and as a Member of the House of Commons, he 
has had much administrative experience which will be 
most useful to the new Government. Mr. Stephen Walsh, 
the new Secretary for War, was not expected to fill that 








post, but he is likely to do it as well as anybody else who 
might have been chosen. He is a miners’ representative, 
and it is said that it was he who convinced Mr. Asquith 
during the War that conscription cov... safely be applied. 
He is a genial and popular Memb« the House. 

* * * 

Sir Sydney Olivier is Secretary for India, and Brigadier- 
General C. B. Thomson Secretary for Air. One wonders 
whether General Thomson, as a soldier, will be convinced 
of the necessity of maintaining the independence of the 
Air Ministry. Mr. Sidney Webb is President of the 
Board of Trade, Mr. Noel Buxton Minister of Agriculture, 
and Mr. John Wheatley Minister of Health. Mr. Wheatley 
is the leader of the Clyde Socialists, and it will be remem- 
bered that he was one of those M.P.’s who were suspended 
when Sir Frederick Banbury was called a “ murderer ” 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Charles Trevelyan is 
President of the Board of Education, and Mr. Thomas 
Shaw (who represents the cotton operatives) is Minister of 
He is believed to be a rather tepid Socialist. 
Mr. Vernon Hartshorn is Postmaster-General. From the 
point of view of Labour itself, Mr. MacDonald’s chief 
difficulty was to reconcile the claims of the Trade Unions 
with those of the intellectuals who have really captained 
the Labour Party. 
received fewer places than they would like, but from the 
point of view of ability and experience the Ministry has 


Labour. 


Probably the Trade Unions have 


unquestionably gained. 
x * * * 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will, of course, be treated 
fairly. He will have difficulties enough in all con- 
science without having any fabricated for him. No 
rational person can envy him his position. He takes 
office with a strike upon his hands which can hardly be 
settled satisfactorily to the strikers if he 
hopes he has instilled into Labour in the past below 
If, on the other hand, 


places the 


his duty to the community. 
the interests of the community seem to be ignored, 
there can be but a short and uneasy spell of power for 
the new Prime Minister. Seldom has a Prime Minister 
had to tread more tricky and 
Strikes inevitably mean more unemployment, not mercly 
during the strike but in the aftermath; and Mr, 
MacDonald wiil be judged chiefly, even by his own friends, 
by his success or failure in reducing unemployment. 
He is much more of a mystic than a dogmatist; but 
expositions which wander into the lovely fields of 
transcendentalism, however pleasing and reassuring to 
the few, can hardly be counted upon to rally the mass, 


treacherous ground. 


K - * * 

We must now take in order the events of the debate 
which led to the fall of Mr. Baldwin’s Government on 
Monday night. On Thursday, January 17th, the debate 
was chiefly remarkable for Mr. Asquith’s speech, although 
the amendment to the Address was moved on behalf 
of Labour by Mr. Clynes. If any lingering hope had 
remained that Mr. Asquith might withhold his co-opera- 
tion from Labour, it was shatte’ed by the first sentence 
of his speech: ‘I say at once that I propose myself 
to vote, and to advise all my friends to vote, in favour 
of the amendment.” He then went on to make it 
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plain that in spite of this he had no idea of giving a 
free letter of licence to the Labour Government to do 
what they liked with the institutions of the country. 
He considered it his duty to help to turn the Govern- 
ment out because their record was one of “ confusion, 
vacillation and impotence, both at home and abroad.” 

* ~ x * ; 

After all, Mr. Asquith continued, it was the Govern: 
ment themselves who had asked for the verdict of the 
electors—and they had got it. He had not been moved 
from what he conceived to be his duty by his experiences 
of the past few weeks during which he had been “ cajoled, 
wheedled, almost caressed, taunted, threatened, brow- 
beaten, almost blackmailed, to step in as the saviour of 
society.” So far as he knew, however, neither Unionists 
nor Liberals in general desired co-operation in order to 
keep Labour out. The only people who would welcome 
that kind of fusion would be the Labour Party itself, 
for as a result it would win countless votes. 

* a * * 

As for Mr. Clynes, he analysed the King’s Speech 
clause by clause. It was an easy task for him to ridicule 
the statement that our relations with foreign Powers 
remained “ friendly.” What about Russia? What 
about France? One point in his speech which was 
very welcome was his declaration that the business of 
stimulating trade with the Dominions, without inter- 
fering with our fiscal system, might be conducted on 
broad non-party lines. Sir William Joynson-Hicks made 
a very spirited reply for the Government, and found 
plenty of material for his sallies in the election addresses 
of Liberal candidates. Where Liberals had opposed 
Labour candidates all their addresses were anti-Socialistic. 
Were those Liberals now going to follow their leader or 
their consciences? Sir John Simon had said that 
Socialism was a kind of intellectual measles. ‘“ Not a 
fatal disease,” interjected Sir John Simon. “ No,” 
retorted Sir William, “ but it is very catching.” 

* * * * 

The debate was continued on Friday, January 18th, 
when the Duchess of Atholl made a distinct success of 
her maiden speech. She showed truly enough, and in 
graceful and persuasive words, how progressive and 
constructive a programme was offered by the Govern- 
ment in the King’s Speech. Mr. J. H. Thomas repudiated 
the notion that the Labour Party was less patriotic than 
any other party. A Labour Government would be under 
the influence of neither Germany nor Russia. The 
association of the Labour Party with the Socialist 
International, for which he refused to apologise, did not 
mean foreign dictation. No Government could possibly 
have lowered British prestige abroad more than it had 
been lowered by Mr. Baldwin’s Government. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain pointed out that Mr. Thomas had omitted 
to say exactly what the Labour Party would have done 
with regard to the Ruhr if they had been in office. 
Mr. Thomas was opposed to war, yet he had hinted 
that a Labour Government would have taken such 
action as would inevitably have meant war. 

7 * + * 


On Monday Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in a telling speech, 
described sadly what might have been if there 
had been a fusion of the anti-Socialist parties. 
Co-operation did not mean “ wangling.” Mr. Asquith 
had been so “ frightened of getting a touch of Tory 
pitch that he had plunged headlong into a vat of Turkey 
red.” Although Mr. Asquith had declared that he 
would never give Labour a blank cheque, he had given 
letters of marque to the good ship ‘Clyde’ to cruise 


on the waters of commerce and industry. In his opinion 


Mr. Asquith had sung the swan song of the Liberal 








ot 
Party. In future the country would vote either Unioniy 


or Socialist. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech wa 
incidentally a requiem on the Coalition which, in th 
form in which we knew it, can never be revived, 

* * . * 

Mr. Baldwin declared that he had no regrets. He wa 
left with a clear conscience and the best friends gy 
man ever had. He had been accused of committing 
suicide, but there were worse crimes. Mr. Asquith wos 
bringing a child into the world with every intention of 
smothering it. It was nonsense to say that the Gover. 
ment had done nothing. They had settled the Americgy 
Debt, remitted taxes, maintained the Entente, made , 
treaty with Turkey, settled the Tangier problem, 
practically settled the difficulties in connexion with 
Prohibition in America, and had done a great deal {y 
unemployment. As for Protection, he had held office 
for two months before he had become convinced tha 
Protection was the only means of restoring trade, 
Finally he made the strange suggestion that we wer 
probably arriving at an economic stage where a certaiy 
restriction of exports might be necessary. ‘‘ Imports,” 
several Members interjected by way of correction, 
“No, exports,” said Mr. Baldwin. In the division 3% 
voted for the amendment and 256 against—a majority 
of 72 against the Government. Ten Liberals voted with 
the Government. On Tuesday morning Mr. Baldwin 
resigned and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was summoned by 
the King. 

* - * * 

Last week Mr. Churchill sent a letter to a correspondent, 
in which he differed from Mr. Asquith’s policy. He 
expressed the opinion that the installation of a Socialist 
Government would be “a serious national misfortune, 
such as usually befalls great States only on the morrow of 
defeat in war.” In his opinion the simplest way 
avoiding this misfortune would have been to send an 
Address in reply to the King’s Speech which, while 
expressing a want of confidence in Mr. Baldwin’s Ministry, 
would also repudiate all those Socialistic ideas which 
were so signally defeated at the polls. 

* * * * 

In spite of the optimistic feeling that another railway 
strike was too bad to happen, and that Mr. Bromley, 
of the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen, was bluffing till the last moment in the hope of 
winning concessions, the worst fears were realized in the 
early hours of Monday morning. Mr. Bromley’ 
Executive had issued a manifesto, throwing all the 
blame on the companies for the appalling public incon- 
venience and hardship which was about to be suffered, 
and arguing that the companies were aiming a blow at 
“collective bargaining.” The exact opposite is the 
truth. Save for a few hard-shelled obscurantists, all 
people nowadays are in favour of collective bargaining, 
and no sane business manager attempts to dispute it. 
It is Mr. Bromley and his Executive who are striking 4 
blow, not only at collective bargaining, but at the whole 
principle of arbitration in industrial life. We have 
always admitted that the findings of the Wages Tribunal 
are not binding, but the finding in this case was accepted, 
not merely by the delegate of the National Union o 
Railwaymen, but also by that of Mr. Bromley’s union. 

. - * * 

Mr. Bromley, in fact, ordered a strike in order to try 
settle matters which were outside the reference to the 
Wages Tribunal. The companies made an offer that if 
the policy of a strike were abandoned they would confet 
with the two railwaymen’s unions in order to find 4 
remedy for the cases of special hardship which had been 
mentioned by Mr. Bromley. They also promised that 
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there should be no dismissals. It was on these cases of 
special hardship that Mr. Bromley founded most of his 
speeches. We are quite prepared to believe that many 
of them could be substantiated, but if that be so the offer 
of the companies was reasonable and removed all justifi- 
cation for a strike. Mr. Bromley has done an injury, 
not only to the community, but to his own political 
party, whose earnest counsels of moderation and reason 
have been stubbornly rejected. The public has jumped 
to the conclusion, and as a result is naturally in a very 
angry mood, that it has been sacrificed either to the 

rsonal rivalry between Mr. J. H. Thomas, of the 
N.U.R., and Mr. Bromley, of the A.S.L.E. and F., or at 
all events, to the rivalry between these two unions. 
It is believed that if the railwaymen were organized as 
the miners are organized, there would have been no strike. 
This is, of course, not the whole of the truth, but it is a 
considerable part of it, 


* * * 2 


If angry people are capable of being amused, they would 
nave been amused by the preposterously contradictory 
statements which were issued by Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Bromley on Monday. Mr. Thomas declared that the 
strike was a “ fiasco,” as he had always expected, and 
Mr. Bromley declared that it had exceeded all his expec- 
tations, and that the railways were “ paralysed.’’ Such 
statements are wanton invitations to laughter, because 
the public can easily judge for itself. The fact was that 
on Monday the railways were badly disorganized, but 
were not paralysed. Every day since then—we write on 
Wednesday evening—there has been a progressive im- 
provement. A few lines were not greatly affected, but 
on others work was brought at first almost to a standstill. 
The diversity has been curious, and it is to be accounted 
for, we suppose, by the proportion of drivers and firemen 
on the different lines who belong to this or that union. 


* * * * 

Mr. Bromley, of course, hoped that the N.U.R. would 
break away from the leadership of Mr. Thomas, which has 
heen very firm and explicit, and would join the strike. 


In this he was disappointed, and his attempt to reopen | 


negotiations with the companies on Monday was not 
surprising. 
and F’, requested a conference with the railway managers. 


panics at the earnest request of the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress had offered to deal with hard 
cases, and that that offer was still open. 
however, “the full extent” to which the companies 
could go. 
A.S.L.E. and F. sent another letter to the managers, 
expressing regret that the managers refused to set aside 
the findings of the Wages Board, but repeating a desire 
for a conference. 
* = * 

We can only hope that Mr. Bromley will end this 
disastrous strike as quickly as possible. Untold harm 
is being done to the state of employment, and a certain 
amount of business that leaves the railways will probably 
never return. The rivalry of road transport, which 
each railway strike makes appear as a more certain 
means of conveying goods and people, presses con- 
tinually more hardly upon the railways. A remarkable 
thing to see on Monday was the way in which people 
who were compelled to travel on business dismissed 
from their minds very early in the day all thought of 
travelling by train. They journeyed by any kind of 
motor conveyance that was available. The main roads 


- 


in and out of London were as crowded as the Epsom 


road on Derby Day. 











It represented, | 


On Tuesday night the Executive of the | 





Lenin, the remarkable leader of the Communist 
Revolution in Russia, died on Monday evening near 
Moscow. His death has been announced many times, 
but this time the announcement has been made officially, 
so that we need not doubt it. This man was certainly 
one of the strangest figures in history. Born of a noble 
Russian family—his real name was Ulianoff—he early 
became a revolutionary, and spent a large part of his 
life in exile. During his exile he brooded upon his 
theories, and apparently he never had the least doubt 
that when his opportunity came he would dominate 
Russia and put into practice the schemes which he had 
all ready-prepared for the great day. His confidence 
was amazing. Although he had a passion for his theories, 
he apparently had none for the welfare of his fellow 
men. As his theories ostensibly aimed at welfare, such 
a paradox is very difficult to explain. But Lenin was 
almost quite inhuman. He cared nothing for his own 
comfort or safety ; day and night he thought of nothing 
but the abstractions which were to be clothed with reality. 

* * * * 

The Daily Herald has described Lenin as the best 
friend the working-classes have ever had. He was, of 
course, one of the very worst friends. Human life was 
accounted as nothing by this maniac of theories. He 
caused the execution of hundreds of thousands of men 
and women. He was really a reactionary, for he insisted 
on the plenary inspiration of Marxism, which most 
educated Labour leaders here and in Europe have aban- 
doned. He treated democracy, personal liberty and 
religion with contempt. He believed in revolution for its 
own sake, and to his mind Russia had better remain in iso- 
lation than deal with nations that were tainted with any 
tinge of capitalism or the bourgeois spirit. 

* * * * 

Yet, oddly and contradictorily enough, he was also a 
great realist. With the saturnine smile of the fatalist he 
would accept what he believed to be inevitable ; and thus 
under his own hand the Communism of Russia was gradu- 
ally and sensibly changing into something else. The way in 
which he held the Soviet Government together while a 
large part of Russia lived in misery, fear, squalor or 
starvation was an amazing achievement. No post-War 


;' : ‘ -7 gp | Gover as lasted so long, ¢ it was this : 
On that night the Executive of the A.S.L.E. | Government has lasted so long, and it was this one 


man’s brain and energy which did it. He was in effect 


|a mediaeval tyrant who, with the help of the word 


The managers not unnaturally replied that their com- | ,, ee 
. | ‘* proletariat,” persuaded a good many manual workers 


all over the world that Sovietism was their cause. 
* * * * 

Elsewhere Mr. Massingham deals with Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey’s new book, The Referendum (Fisher Unwin, 
3s. 6d. net), and puts with his usual clearness, power 
and point “the other side” to the propsed addition 
to the Constitution. We will not reargue the question 
to-day, but merely make one admission in plain terms. 
If the object of our system of Government is not to 
make the Will of the Majority prevail, but some other 
will, then Mr. Massingham’s arguments are of force. 
It is all a question of whether you do or do not believe 
in Democratic Government. 

* * * * 

To provide against all the delays caused by the 
strike we are sending the paper to press this week 
a few hours earlier than usual, and we have with- 
held some book notices and letters which it had been 
our intention to publish. But we would ask for the 
indulgence of those of our readers who may receive 
their copies later than the accustomed time. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Wednesday, 95}; 


Thursday week, 99%; a year ago, 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ALTERNATIVES TO SOCIALISM. 
— we deal with the alternatives to Socialism 

F we must make our salute to the new Ministry. 
Given the opinions and aspirations of the Labour Party, 
the Cabinet does them and their leaders great credit. 
The selection of the men to fit the various offices has 
evidently been made with care and knowledge, and 
there is an air of good sense and moderation in the 
majority of the appointments which affords proof of 
the temper in which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is accepting 
his great duties and responsibilities. It is not a Cabal 
Cabinet, not an Administration formed by a group of 
politicians who have got together to “share out” the 
spoils of oflice, but the work of a single mind. We shall, 
no doubt, have to oppose Mr. MacDonald and his policy 
in general and in particular, but before the fight begins 
we desire to record our opinion that the country has a 
right to be proud of this—that, when the changes and 
chances of our political life required the summoning 
of Labour to office it could present a list of men whose 
character and integrity are assured whatever we may 
think of their views. They will, we are certain, receive 
from their opponents a fair field and honest fighting. 
They have a right to expect this and will get it from His 
Majesty’s Opposition. 

The present position of the Unionist Party is amazing 
—when we consider their immediate past. Less than 
three months ago they and the Government which 
represented them were in a position which the whole 
political world might envy. They had freed themselves 
from their enervating and demoralizing entanglements 
with Mr. Lloyd George and the Coalition. They had 
the general confidence of the country in a high degree. 
Till the end of October they had suffered little or nothing 
from opposition. Their foreign policy commanded the 
support of eighty per cent. of the Commons and of the 
country. In home affairs even the Labour Party were 
not bitterly or violently opposed to them, while the 
greater part of the Liberal Party was beginning to look 
upon Mr. Baldwin’s Administration as fulfilling the 
functions of that Centre Party which so large a part 
of the community desires. And then the curse fell 
upon the party. Their leader, instead of regarding 
himself as a trustee for the people of moderate and left- 
centre ideals throughout the country, decided that it 
was his duty to select for an appeal to the nation the 
one point which would divide his own party and unite 
his opponents. 

What was the result ? Not only were a large number 
of safe Unionist seats lost, but so much discord was 
engendered between the two sections of anti-Socialists 
that there was nothing for it but to adopt the weird 
reductio ad absurdum which for the time has become 
the basis of our political system. The country condemns 
the Socialist Party by a two to one vote, and thereupon 
we install a Socialist Ministry in power! 

It is useless to ery over spilt milk. Agreed; but it 
is by no means useless to take note of the lessons of 
spilt milk, which we venture to say is not in itself a useful 
thing or an object of duty, and to learn how to avoid 
spilling milk in the future. 

What we want to instil into the minds of Unionists 
with all the emphasis at our command is this: unless the 
Unionist Party now face the facts of the situation and 
consider how it was that defeat came upon them in 
the plenitude of their power, and then proceed to put 
their house in order, there can be only one end. Both 
in policy and in leadership they must regain that general 


a 
confidence of the country which for the moment they 
have completely lost. The opportunity to do so is there 
almost staring us in the face. 

When we say that there must be good leadership, 
we mean that leaders must be chosen who will by thei 
good sense, their moderation, and their willingness te 
sink personal views and personal considerations in a 
public trusteeship guard the country from revolutionary 
acts. The réle of the leader of a Conservative Democratic 
Party is to be Conservative and anti-revolutionary 
and not to indulge in political gambles, however virtu. 
ously adopted. Wise was the king who said, “ My rile 
is to be a Royalist.” The rdle of the Conservatiye 
Party is to be a Conservative. But to be a Conservatiye 
does not mean the adoption of a mere non possumys 
attitude. The best conservation is founded on wise 
and sound development and construction; it must be 
active not passive. At this moment there is special 
need for a wise activity in every direction. Our Con. 
stitution, controlled by a system of groups working 
through a single Chamber autocracy, presents the most 
glaring dangers in the way of minority rule. The Con. 
servative Party, if it is to live, must be democratic, ang 
so must support majority rule. It must make it its 
policy to fit the Constitution with that right of Veto 
by the People which, as Mr. Massingham’s able article 
in our issue of to-day shows, is so much dreaded by the 
Socialists. But Constitutional Reform is not enough, 
The party must have a wise and well-thought-out policy 
of Social Reform. The duty of the Unionists is not 
to refuse blindly any and every form of State action, 
but rather to show, as it can be shown, how alternatives 
to the Labour policy can be provided—alternatives 
which will work more safely and more efficiently than 
those in the Fabian programme. The Unionists must 
never put themselves into the position of even seeming 
to say that they have no remedy to offer for admitted 
social evils. While those evils remain remedies musi 
be sought for till they are found. What is more, then 
must be no refusal to experiment with suggested remedies, 
provided they are not inherently foolish, wasteful, and 
unjust. 

Above all, the Conservative Democratic Party must 
not be afraid to trust the people. They are our masters 
We are their servants. Though we must not be afraid 
to speak the truth to these masters, to warn them, and 
to advise them, we must never forget that it is our duty 
to honour and accept the lawfully expressed Will o 
the Majority until we can change it. 

On future occasions we shall point out in detail whal 

should be the various items in a programme of Social 
Reform for the Unionist Party. Here we will only say 
once more that we agree with Mr. Baldwin that the 
dominant tendency in our politics is the formation d 
two parties—a Socialist Party and an Anti-Socialist 
Party. That this prospect is one which should cheet 
the Unionists we cannot doubt. The desire of the 
country is to look upon the Unionists as the natural 
leaders and supporters of the anti-Socialist policy. We 
must remind the party, however, that this happy future 
can be secured by the Unionists only if they make 
themselves worthy of their opportunities. But this 
cannot be, unless they have wise leadership and a sound 
policy—to be specific, unless they are able to offer 4 
clearly expressed and well-thought-out series of alter 
natives to Socialism. 
The desire of the British people is always towards 
movement—towards the dynamic not the static course. 
But though they want to “ get on,” they want also to 
take the best road. Why not show it to them ? 





J. St. Loe SrrRAcHEY. 
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THREE LEADERS OF LABOUR. the whisper went round the House that this was 


By Caprarn R. Berxetey, M.P. 


OR the first time in the history of England a Govern- 
ment holds office claiming, indeed boasting itself, 
to represent only one class of the community, and that 
the class hitherto with least political power in the land. 
As it is in office at the pleasure of another party, the fact 
need hardly be the source of any great elation, on the 
one hand, or apprehension on the other. But the occa- 
sion is historic. The three men outside the Conservative 
Party who have done most to bring it about—the three 
men, indeed, without whose agency it could not have 
come to pass—are James Ramsay MacDonald, Philip 
Snowden and Sidney Webb. Each has contributed 
notably to the result, but with different qualities and in a 
different manner: from Mr. MacDonald a tremendous 
personality irradiating sincerity, a strong and original 
intellect, above all perhaps an infectious enthusiasm, a 
power of infusing into his speeches a compelling quality 
of conviction ; from Mr. Snowden a great mastery of 
the difficult subject of public finance, a compendious 
knowledge of the problems of foreign affairs, and a gift 
of lucid and succinct exposition unrivalled in Parliament 
to-day; from Mr. Webb, a positively encyclopaedic 
grasp of the ramifications and tangles of administration, 
and an equal familiarity with the mazy by-paths of social 
legislation—past, present and projected. There are 
others among their party possessing high qualities: 
certainly no serious person would belittle the important 
work that has been done by the Trade Union leaders 
both inside and out of Parliament. But when all has 
been allowed for and granted, it remains that without 
the contributions of each of these three, and especially 
without Mr. MacDonald’s leadership, Mr. Asquith, and 
not he, would to-day be forming a Government. 

What manner of man, then, is this new leader of the 
country? The public as yet knows strangely little 
about him. Until hardly more than a year ago most 
political students would have said that his public career 
was at an end. Before the War his position as leader 
of the small Parliamentary Labour Party derived an 
added authority from his writings on Socialism, but 
could not have been said to be outstanding. To most 
politicians of those days the Labour Party in the House 
of Commons was little more than an extreme wing of 
Liberalism, half to be encouraged as a useful safety- 
valve for Labour, half to be frowned upon for subversive 
doctrines. During the War he suffered complete extinc- 
tion, and a generation has grown up by whom his very 
name was in danger of being forgotten. When Parlia- 
ment met in November, 1922, the fact of his inclusion 
among its members hardly stirred a flicker of curiosity. 
The re-election of Mr. Clynes as Leader of the Party 
seemed a foregone conclusion; but this was a new 
Labour Party, largely chosen from the intelligentsia, 
all professed Socialists and all or nearly all brought up 
in the faith as preached before the War by Ramsay 
MacDonald. Members of the House of Commons who, 
on November 22nd, had seen Mr. Bonar Law pair off 
with Mr, Clynes as Leader of the Opposition to follow 
the Speaker into the House of Lords at the head of the 
Lower House to hear the Commission read were a little 
astonished a day or two later, when the House prepared 
to follow the Speaker into the Lords for the State opening 
of Parliament, to observe the Prime Minister extending 
his hand across the floor of the House to a powerfully- 
built, rugged, austere-looking man with heavy but 
impressive features, a touch of harshness in the lines of 
his face, a massive forehead lined by hours of study 
and grey hair, heavy, drooping 


reflection, silver 





Ramsay MacDonald, whom the Labour Party had 
elected as its leader. There were not wanting prophets 
to predict that he would never keep his men in order, 
that the Clyde would submerge even Lossiemouth. 
Quietly, unostentatiously, however, he established and 
maintained his control. That there should have been 
so few scenes in the first Parliament with a large Labour 
Party, one wing of which had drawn its inspiration from 
the same sources as nourished some of the bitterest 
religious controversies in our annals, the Lowlands of 
Scotland, mostly in themselves the cherishers of legitimate 
or illegitimate grievances, all raw and unaccustomed te 
control their feelings, is no small tribute to the dexterity 
with which that party was managed. 

In the 1922 Parliament it was thought remarkable 
that the Attorney-General should make his maiden speech 
as a Minister; and, in truth, that is not an every-day 
occurrence. But what of the position to-day, when of 
the principal officers of State none have experienced the 
full responsibility of being with their party solely respon- 
sible for Government, and most have had no experience 
of public office great or small? In all our longand varied 
political history there has never been a Prime Minister 
who has attained that office without any previous experi< 
ence in Government. The younger Pitt, who rose at 
once to Cabinet rank, provides the nearest analogy, 
In modern times Mr. Baldwin’s accession to the Premier. 
ship, after Cabinet experience of only three years, seemed 
a startling innovation. What adjective is one to employ 
in describing the career of a man who not only leap 
into that office at a bound, but leaps there from what 
was a year ago a position of insecurity, and even, in some 
eyes, discredit ; and what are we to say of the courage 
(perhaps partly that of inexperience) of a man who, 
in these overwhelmingly adverse circumstances, not 
content with the staggering burden of the Premiership, 
takes upon his shoulders the stupendous responsibilities 
of the Foreign Office as well? Well may he say, “It is 
not a moment for elation.” His is not the nature to 
be elated. He will face the problems of Government, 
as he faced his own attitude towards the War, with un- 
flinching intellectual courage, and with that dogged 
faith in the good sense of mankind that usually goes 
with his rather stern type of idealism. Whatever 
victory celebrations there may be among his followers, 
the part he consents to play in them will be more in the 
nature of solemn dedication than of pacan or partisan 
panegyric. ‘‘ Not unto us the glory,” he will say. 

Mr. Philip Snowden can at times rise to heights of 
eloquence, as in his first speech in the last Parliament, 
but his strength lies in his appeal to the mind. One 
reason why the country, as a whole, has taken the advent 
of a Labour Government with so much calmness is 
because those whose voices, if raised, might have alarmed 
the general public, are on the whole satisfied that our 
finances should be in his keeping so long as no proposal 
of Capital Levy can be carried. He inspires confidence, 
The massive head that looks as though the frail body can 
hardly support it, the piercing eyes, the firm, thin 
mouth touched with acid humosr, these are not the 
attributes of a visionary or a wild experimentalist, 
but of a great intellectual power and of sound judgment, 
Mr. Snowden may prove too cautious for his party ; he 
is unlikely to forfeit public confidence in office, and more 
than likely to make a great reputation. 

The third of the trio, Mr. Sidney Webb, is again of a 
widely different type. A little, bearded man, with a 
perpetual air curiously blended of curiosity, surprise 
and satisfaction, he corresponds more nearly than either 
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ef his more distinguished colleagues to the popular 
eonception of a doctrinaire. In speaking he is not 
impressive, yet he says a number of good things. Debate, 
however, is not his métier. He shines in the acquisition 
and display of lore and knowledge, and his value to the 
Labour Party is very much that of Lord Acton to Mr. 
Gladstone, a value which those familiar with the history 
ef those times will readily appreciate. 

It is early to indulge in prophecy about the duration 
ef a Government not yet fully formed, but there is one 
danger to Mr. MacDonald that may arise in the early 
days. Supposing the Trade Union leaders or, what 
is more likely, the Trade Unionist members, in revolt 
at the domination of the party by the intellectuals 
and the subordination of their own leaders to Socialism, 
should qualify or withdraw their support? That is 
the Achilles heel of the new Government. Such a sugges- 
tion has only to be made to be repudiated hotly by 
and on behalf of the Trade Unions. But is it quite 
clearly established that Trade Unionists are Socialists ? 
The Trade Unionists are perhaps no more ready to be 
led by Socialist intellectuals than by Liberal or Tory 
democrat intellectuals, provided, of course, that the 
intellectualism is real and not sham. As Sir Martin 
Conway lately pointed out, it is quite unprofitable to 
talk about abstractions such as Socialism in the present 
political situation. Human nature is another matter. 
One of the problems for the Labour Party is likely to be 
the extent to which the Trade Unionists, who constitute 
the bulk of the organized members of the party, are 
prepared for their leaders to be themselves led by in- 
tellectuals instead of leading by virtue of the extent of 
their own following. Another source of difficulty is 
likely to be the Scottish party headed by Mr. Wheatley. 
It is said that the turbulent waters of the Clyde will 
be dammed by the appointment of Mr. Wheatley to the 
Ministry of Health There is, however, a strong section 
of opinion in the Labour Party itself opposed to the 
Scottish extremists, and if the inclusion of Mr. Wheatley 
in the Cabinet offers hopes of a respite from too frequent 
Scottish intervention, it holds out the dangerous possi- 
bility of provoking the hostility of the right wing. Mr. 
MacDonald, however, has proved equal in the past to 
reconciling these somewhat antagonistic currents of 
opinion; and if he could control them in opposition, 
there is every likelihood that. the necessity for the Labour 
Party making a good appearance on its “ first night ” 
will operate as a check on the wilder spirits and make 
his task the easier. 


POPULAR ERRORS. 
By VitasJaLmMur STEFANSSON. 
V.—THAT FROSTBITE IS CURED BY SNOW. 
HERE are a few who still believe in the general 
soundness of the homely medical lore of our grand- 
mothers, and many who consider that through chance it 
happens that a few of the old saws really work. They are 
rare nowadays who wear a woollen sock on the left foot all 
day and then pin it around their neck at night to cure a 
sore throat. Catnip tea has lost its vogue, and the 
strenuous mustard plaster is bereft of some of its virtue. 
Bleeding by knife or lancet is no longer among the 
favoured curealls, and even the leech, which once gave a 
nickname to the whole medical profession, is now a 
curiosity. But one at least of the ancient beliefs survives. 
We still rub snow on a frostbite. 
The National Safety Council is an organization whose 
motto, “ Universal Safety,” shows its purpose. They 
have a health service section. Some say that the pur- 


pose of the organization is to lengthen the lives of people 
carrying 


insurance, and that the profit of certain 





ne 
companies rather than the welfare of the public is th, 
real motive. That is mere quibbling, for whatever th, 
motive the result of such activities is bound to jy 
advantageous, and we have every reason to be gratef| 
for the efforts of the health service section to bring ty 
the attention of the public certain elementary principles 
of sanitation. I have been especially interested in jt 
campaign against the scourge of frostbite. One of the 
illustrated circulars deals with this subject. After a goog 
look at the repellent sore labelled, “* The Result of Neglect. 
ing Frostbite,” note the directions below which say, * The 
affected part should be rubbed with snow.” 

Contemporaneously with the educational campaign of 
the National Safety Council to reduce the danger of 
frostbite, we have going on in our schools a propaganda 
to undermine their efforts. There are courses in physics 
relating to heat, with the teachings as to cold artfully 
camouflaged under the term of “‘ negative heat.” Here 
we learn that if a cold body is brought in contact with a 
warm body, the warm one is cooled down, and that if one 
cold body is brought in contact with another still colder 
there is a similar lowering of temperature cf the body that 
is less cold. If a chunk of iron at the freezing point is 
brought in contact with another of similar size sixty 
degrees below freezing, and if the two are left together 
protected from outside influences, they will presently 
come to a common temperature of about thirty below 
freezing, which is cold enough to freeze a piece of meat, for 
instance, fairly solid. 

In connextion with this and other instruction in thermo- 
dynamics the ordinary high school physics course treats 
of liquid air. The pupils are shown how a piece of beef: 
steak can be frozen solid in an instant, and they are told 
that thumbs or noses could be frozen similarly and almost 
as quickly if liquid air were properly applied. 

Now the lumberman in Minnesota, to whom National 
Safety Council circulars have been sent, are sometimes 
exposed to a temperature of 40° F. below zero (70° below 
freezing) ; there are cities in Montana where the temper- 
ature occasionally drops to 60° below zero, and others in 
Siberia where it sinks to 90° below. Ask a pupil fresh 
from the high school physics course what would happen 
if you had something already frozen—a piece of meat, a 
thumb, or a nose—and were to apply to it a mittenful of 
Minnesota snow at 70° below freezing or of Siberian snow 
at 120° below freezing. The child would be likely to 
answer that the meat or thumb or nose would be quickly 
frozen a good deal more solid than it was before. 

Thus without warning do we come upon insidious 
propaganda in our Public Schools. What with pro- 
British, pro-German, pro-Mormon and pro-Catholic in 
fluences appearing here and there in our educational 
system we had thought ourselves suificiently tried. But 
here we find grandmothers’ remedies and the educational 
campaign of the National Safety Council being under- 
mined by teachers and text-books, under governmental 
protection, with the taxpayer footing the bills ! 

If we treat seriously the frostbite cure, it must be as an 
interesting example of the survival in folk-lore of one of 
the most fundamental principles of ancient magic. Among 
nearly every primitive tribe and nearly everywhere in 
the world we find some form or other of the belief that 
like cures like. Under its Latin form of similia similibus 
curantur we still have it as the motto of the homoeopathic 
school of medicine—well enough perhaps as a motto 
because of sentimental and historical associations, but 
dangerous if it leads us to attempt curing frostbite with 
liquid air. In mediaeval Europe the belief was current in 
many forms, one of them to the effect that a wound 
caused by a poisoned dagger could be cured by applying 
a bag containing the same poison with which the tip of 
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the dagger had been envenomed. On casual thought I 
am unable to recall that any form of the belief now 
survives among average intelligent Americans or 
Europeans except the snow treatment for frostbite. 

Since we are familiar with numerous instances where 
universal belief has survived after centuries, though con- 
troverted by every obvious fact, it is not really strange 
that the snow cure should be still with us. However, one 
interesting thing remains to be explained—why no 
oreater harm than seems to be the case has been done by 
the insane method of using frost to remove frost. 

I imagine most people’s escapes from serious injury 
must have been in general similar to mine. My 
instructions from mother were to rub snow on and to come 
into the house at once. Frostbites were numerous, for 
I was brought up in North Dakota where we have 70° 
and 80° below freezing (40° and 50° below zero). The 
warmth of the kitchen soon thawed my cheek and the 
snow itself was warmed to the vicinity of the freezing 
point. In the polar regions less harm comes to explorers 
than would otherwise be the case because the Eskimos 
have never heard of the belief, and most white men feel 
inclined to treat frostbite as the Eskimos tell them to. 
The Eskimos do just what you would do if you did not 
know what to do. If you had no instructions on the 
subject, you would use your common sense. Something 
is freezing and you do not want it to freeze, so naturally 
you would apply warmth to thaw it out. The most 
convenient warm thing ordinarily is your hand, and you 
would apply that to the frozen cheek or nose, holding it 
there until the frost had disappeared. That is exactly 
what the Eskimos do, and that is what I have always done 
through ten winters of polar exploration. Treatment of 
frostbite is a very simple thing if you are not hampered 
by grandmothers’ precepts or those of a National Safety 
Council. 

Only less foolish than the snow method is that of warm- 
ing a frostbite by friction. Friction does produce heat, 
which is well shown by the example of how some savages 
produce fire by rubbing two sticks together. But rubbing 
sticks together is not a sensible way of lighting a fire if 
you happen to have a suiphur match. Nor is it sensible 
to rub your frozen cheek with a woollen mitten if inside 
of the mitten you have a warm hand which could be 
applied to the frozen spot. Friction generates heat but 
slowly, and in the rubbing you are likely to break the skin, 
for the part that is being rubbed has already become stiff. 
Then you will have a mechanical injury in addition to the 
frostbite. 

When once the frostbite has been thawed it is a sensible 
thing if you are in a warm room to apply cold water or 
slushy snow (snow at the freezing point), not for any 
curative effect but only for its anaesthetic value. Cold 
deadens pain. 

In Minneapolis it is sometimes 40° below zero, in 
Winnipeg it is sometimes 50° below, in Yakutsk it is 
sometimes 80° below. In any of those cities or in any 
place where it gets very cold it would be a simple thing 
to produce experimental frostbite for the delectation of 
an audience. Let a bucketful of snow be brought from 
outdoors into a room heated to summer temperature and 
let anyone who doubts the freezing effect be invited to 
stick his index finger inte the snow and hold it there for 
live minutes. The effects will not be as quick as with 
liquid air but otherwise similar. 

I have heard that a doctor from Montreal who was with 
the Canadian forces in Siberia developed the method of 
treating frostbite with water nearly scalding hot, and 
that this produced better effects than snow thawing. I 
do not know whether that is a good method. During my 
career as a polar explorer I have never frozen a finger or 





a toe. But if I did I should certainly prefer the warm 
water method to the frozen snow method. The one may 
be all right ; the other could not be all right, unless the 
laws of nature were reversed for the special occasion of 
the experiment. 

It is possible to get thousands of people who will testify 
to the beneficent effect of the snow treatment of frost- 
bites, but not nearly as many as would have testified in 
Columbus’s time to the flatness of the earth, or in 
Washington’s day to the efficacy of blood-letting. 


OTHER SIDE OF THE 


REFERENDUM. 
By H. W. Massincuam. 

M® STRACHEY, as the readers of the Spectator 

are well aware, is an active, acute, and formidable 
politieal controversialist, zealous in presenting a case, 
fertile in illustrating it, and handling its material with 
ease and knowledge. And he is a good, indeed a 
terribly good, citizen. Many public men and writers 
are warm converts but cold or feeble believers, 
Mr. Strachey, on the other hand, not only maintains 
the faith of his youth intact, but continually enriches 
it with his many-sided and vital advocacy. This quick- 
mindedness has often been of great service to his party. 
Thus he was able years ago to foresee the enfeeblement 
of the old constitutional rampart of the House of Lords. 
In his quest for a new defence against the Radical 
process, he lighted on the Referendum. The Bill embody- 
ing this plan which he quotes here,* introduced by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh in 1911 and dropped after debate, 
was virtually his, and his present argument for this 
great constitutional based on its main 
proposition. 

Now, it is possible, I think, for believers in repre- 
sentative government to go one step and no more in 
Mr. Strachey’s company. If the British Constitution 
were fundamentally altered, it might right or 
expedient that a measure of such magnitude, directly 
affecting the material fortunes of the people, and 
revolutionizing their political thought, should be sub- 
mitted to the veto or assent of the electorate. The 
great Revolutionaries, indeed, have never proceeded in 
this way, their rule being to appeal to the country when 
they have established their rule by force, and there is 
nothing left for the people to do but to accept it. And 
it is doubtful whether mighty issues which convulse 
and shake the fabric of States and the minds of men, 
such as war and civic rebellion, will ever be subjected 
to an act of reason. But even a democrat is not for- 
bidden to hope, and there may well come a time in the 
history of a nation when a direct reference to it of a 
large and easily presented matter of infinite consequence 
to the State may appear the only way to a peaceful 
settlement. If we take the nearest analogy to such a 
case, that of the mass ballot on a strike, we must indeed 
concede that even here is no infallible antidote to strife. 
The utmost that can be said is that, when such an 
appeal fails, a second is noi unlikely to succeed. And 
in politics, as in life, everything is worth trying when 
the average wisdom of man would seem to have failed. 

But it is as a normal instrument of government, not 
as an extraordinary device of rulers unable to find a 
way out, that Mr. Strachey commends the Referendum, 
and it is here that the case for it breaks down. Let me 
put a simple question to him. Why, if the Referendum 
is the proper resort of democracy, do the more democratic 
parties, Socialist and Liberal alike, almost invariably 
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reject it? The answer is—because in the great States, 
at all events, the Referendum has either been tried and 
found wanting, or has been used by the enemies of 
democracy to destroy it. In this country, indeed, there 
is no example of a national resort to the Referendum, 
though Cromwell and his Army Council seem to have 
thought of it as presenting a short way of dealing with 
free Parliaments. But Napoleon, another eminent 
Libertarian, made ample use of its French equivalent, 
the plébiscite. Having first been employed to turn the 
Directory into an instrument of personal power, and to 
cover the violence of the 19th Brumaire, it was resorted 
to by the Dictator to place the Life Consulship in his 
hands, and to set up and confirm the Empire. Then 
came the turn of his nephew. Napoleon III. had 
immediate recourse to the plébiscite to wipe out another 
crime, that of the coup d'état, and to re-establish 
Imperialism. Apart from the Swiss example, this is 
the grand landmark of the Referendum in modern 
history, and no democrat is likely to forget it. 

The record of the Referendum in our own Trade 
Dnionism is of a different character. It is here a case 
of a long trial, a bad history, and, save for the strike- 
ballot and one or two special occasions, of a final 
abandonment. Mr. and Mrs. Webb show, in_ their 
Industrial Democracy, why it came akout that the 
reference to the mass-vote, in the shape of the Refer- 
endum and the Initiative, finally gave place to the 
representative idea. It had literally nothing to recom- 
mend it. It was found, they say, to “ lead to instability 
in legislation, dangerous unsoundness of finance, and 
general weakness of administration.”” The Initiative, 
i.e., the right of a section to call for a vote of the whole 
electorate, went very soon. But in the end the 
Referendum had no better fate. And this because of 
its anti-democratic tendencies. Instead of producing 
a healthy current of thought and action in the com- 
munity of voters, “‘ it tended to magnify and consolidate 
the power of the general secretary,” i.¢., of the permancnt 
bureaucratic official. “When the right of putting 
questions to the vote came practically to be confined to 
the Executive, the Referendum ceased to provide the 
members with any effective control. If the Executive 
could choose the cases to be submitted, the occasion 
on which the question should be put, and the form in 
which it should be couched, the Referendum, far from 
supplying any counterpoise to the Executive, was soon 
found to be an immense addition to its power.” In 
other words, the man who put the question, viz., the 
— secretary, usually contrived to frame it so as 
o get the answer he wanted. The entire method proved 
to be peculiarly ill-adapted to the ever-growing number 
and complexity of the issues arising in modern govern- 
ment, whether industrial or national. So trade unionism 
passed by trial and rejection to the true alternative, 
which was the “ elected representative assembly,” with 
its instrument in the Executive Committee and the 
standing official staff. 

Now let me turn to Mr. Strachey’s method of working 
the Referendum. I am afraid that in effect it amounts 
to little more than the re-establishment of the Veto 
of the House of Lords. At present the Veto is a sus- 
pensory, a time Veto. But in effect Mr. Strachey’s 
proposal restores the permanent Veto by giving the 
Lords the right of forcing an appeal to the popular vote, 
though not in the form of a Dissolution. Nominally 
the Parliament Act is to remain. But Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s Bill provides that if a Bill passes the Commons, 
and the Lords disagree with it, it is to be “ presented to 
the popular vote.” It is true that a Ministry faced 
with the objection of the Lords may still have’ recourse 


to the Parliament Act. But in practice 
could not afford to shirk the challenge 
and to the country the Bill would go. 

But is a Bill a proper subject for a Referendum at all? 
I doubt it. You can state a policy in general terms 
You can even argue a rather complicated issue like the 
Capital Levy.* But a Bill, especially a long and inyolyeq 
measure, lends itself to confused and misleading 
description of detail, as well as to the abusive anq 
vulgarly pictorial arts of the demagogic Press. Nor jy 
this connexion is the Swiss experiment of material help, 
Mr. Strachey, indeed, invokes only the Conservative side 
of the Referendum, discarding the Radical side, which 
is the Initiative, while he uses the House of Lords as 
the midwife of his whole operation. But that is a form 
of the Referendum which Swiss democracy would never 
entertain. It is the balance of advantages of the two 
instruments put together to which Mr. R. C. Brooks 
and Professor Rappard, Mr. Strachey’s witnesses for the 
Referendum, give their casting vote. But I see nothing 
to show that these gentlemen would extend their approval 
to a plan of Referendum sans Initiative, worked by the 
leverage of an hereditary chamber in conflict with a 
representative one. 

Further, I submit that for us the Swiss Referendum is no 
analogy at all. Switzerland is a small, compact, well- 
educated, and largely pastoral democracy. Britain is a 
vast empire, with a world-wide commerce, a chain of huge 
industrial cities and centres, a teeming and _ intelligent, 
though not a highly educated, population. The organized 
industrialism of this country, after painful experiment, has 
worked from the simpler democratic form of the Referendum 
up to the representative method. And in its historic Parlia- 
ment it has established the grand exemplar of the system, 
whose life of centuries shows no sign either of coming to an 
end or of seriously passing out of public favour. 


a Government 
to the Lords 


For this reason I am constrained to think that as we have 
in the House of Commons the most ancient, the most com- 
plete, and the most respected form of representative govem- 
ment that the world contains, it would be a fatal error to 
weaken its powers in a time when, owing to the increasing 
complexity of the governing art, the State deserves and 
requires a continual growth in the ability and sense of responsi- 
bility of its rulers. In my opinion, the elective and the 
representative systems together furnish as full an appeal 
to the good sense and patriotism of the general body of 
citizens as we need. What is it that an elector is asked to 
decide at a General Election ? He has to make up his mind 
as to the general character and fitness of his representative; 
he must decide the general question of his attachment to the 
party to which this candidate belongs, and he is, in most cases, 
able to form a fairly shrewd and comprehensive judgment 
on a particular Bill or policy. Having decided these matters, 
he gives his member a pretty free hand. In cther words, he 
elects not a delegate, but a representative. The Editor ol 
the Spectator knows what a high conservative authority 
attaches to this theory of our political system, and how well, 
on the whole, it has worked in practice. It is not built on 
the false idea that the people are fools, but on the true one 
that a popular electorate is a good judge of general principles 
and methods, but not of detail, and that this more exact and 
difficult work is properly divided between the trained poli- 
tician and the still more nicely-trained Civil Service. Why, 
then, change this system for a recourse to a primitive form of 
democracy which the great and complicated modern State 
has outgrown, and whose record, in the history of British 
industry and of European politics, has been to favour not 





* Mr. Strachey lays stress on the use of the Swiss Referendum to stop & 
“‘dangerous”’ fiscal policy, such as the Capital Levy. But the representative 
system is equally adequate to such a purpose, The Capital Levy was debated 
fully and calmly at the General Election, and certainly postponed as the result 





of it. In Switzerland it was only turned down, on referendum, aiter @ 
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EE 
liberty, but the extinction of liberty, not the power of the 
people, but the ascendancy of the permanent official? In 
guch a country as ours the only power which the Referendum 
islikely to enhance is what I should call the misrepresentative 
power of the “ popular” Press. And I imagine that that is 
the one thing in England of which it may be said, as it was 
once said of the Crown, that its influence has increased, is 
creasing, and ought to be diminished. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By EveELYN WRENCH. 
VWO readers of the Spectator in India have written 
to me asking why it is that so few references 
to the Indian Empire have appeared in these notes. 
The writers raise an important point, namely: Can we 
consider India as part of the English-speaking world? 
It is certainly true to state that English is being spoken 
more and more with each succeeding year in India, 
and under these circumstances we may, I suppose, 
include it in our weekly survey. I shall therefore, in 
the future, endeavour to make amends and wherever 
oceasion demands it comment on Indian affairs. Despite 
our natural absorption in domestic problems, Indian 
matters are likely to occupy a very considerable amount 
of our attention in the near future. 
* * = 
The opening of the central Legislature at Delhi by 
the Viceroy on January 31st is awaited with keen 
interest in view of the political crisis in the Central 
Provinces which has arisen out of the adoption by the 
local Legislative Council of a Swarajist motion of “ no 
Government. The Swarajists have 
defeated the Government in the Central Provinces on 
a confidence vote and have declined to take office. 
Special interest attaches, therefore, to the mecting of 
the new central Legislative Assembly, the 145 members 
of which are divided as follows : 
26 Government Official members, 
15 Nominated non-Official members (who it is antici- 
pated will support the Government), 
40 Swarajists (forming the main Opposition), 
84 Liberals, and 
30 Independents. 
+ * * + 
I hope to return to Indian problems in an early issue 
of the Spectator. In the not without 
interest to note that the well-informed correspondent 
of the Times at Delhi writes :—‘ The general temper 
of politically-minded India is distinctly hardening in 
demand for an revision 
This is by no means confined to 


confidence *’ in the 


meantime it is 


the direction of a immediate 

of the Constitution. 

the Swarajists, but is common to all parties.” 
* * x * 

Recent messages from Cairo do not anticipate any 
further political developments pending King Fuad’s 
return on January 25th. Before His Majesty’s departure 
Zaghlul Pasha had a lengthy discussion with him. 
The coming into power of the Zaghlul party, whether 
the aged statesman personally forms a cabinet or not, 
has been regarded with equanimity in British circles 
at Cairo, and it is believed that it may possibly facilitate 
an Anglo-Egyptian understanding. The four chief pro- 
blems requiring settlement are, the future of the Sudan, 
the defence of Egypt against foreign aggression, the 
safeguarding of British Imperial communications and 
the protection of foreign interests. It would be a great 
day for the British Empire, for Egypt and for the world 
if.a settlement could be arrived at and an Anglo-Egyptian 


entente be established. Anglo-Egyptian relations during 
the past six years with their record of mutual suspicion 
furnish a sorry story. 

* S * * 

As I stated at the time of the Imperial Conference 
an agreement between the British Empire and the 
United States on the Liquor question was then practi- 
sally arrived at, only the details being referred back 
for further discussion. We may expect the publication 
of the Treaty at any moment now, as the majority of 
the Dominions have formally given their consent. Ag 
was stated in these columns, the Treaty gives to the 
American authorities the right of examining the ships’ 
papers of British vessels within one hour’s sail or steaming 
distance of the United States. In return for this con- 
cession of the right of search the United States agrees 
to permit British vessels to enter American territorial 
with liquor under The Treaty is an 
eminently common-sense arrangement and reflects the 
greatest credit on both sides. The Baldwin Government, 
Mr. George Harvey, the late American Ambassador, 
the Foreign Office and the State Department at Wash- 
ington all deserve our congratulations. Let us hope 
that this Treaty will give a coup de grdce to Sir Brodrick 
Hartwell’s scheme for smuggling whisky into America, 
to which reference has been made in the correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. 

* * * * 


waters seal. 


The problem of developing Central Australian resources 
is receiving an increasing amount of attention in the 
Commonwealth. Last year, as I recorded in these notes, 
General Sir T. Bridges, the Governor of South Australia, 
made an expedition across the continent. The announce- 
ment has now been made in Adelaide that Lord Forster, 
the Governor-General, accompanied by Mr. Bruce and 
members of the Federal and State Parliaments, will 
proceed to Central Australia abov* April to inspect 
the country affected by the projected trans-continental 
railway. Both from the strategic and economic stand- 
point, the linking-up of Port Darwin in the Northern 
Territory with Adelaide is of the greatest importance. 

* + * * 

Ever since “ The Boston Tea Party,” the 
people have not been tea-drinkers in the sense that the 
white citizens of the British Empire are. Of the world’s 
tea-drinkers probably Australians, New Zealanders 
and South Africans are the most inveterate. It is no 
uncommon thing in the back blocks of Australia or 
New Zealand to find households where tea is consume: 
seven times a day. To Americans for their 
enforced abstinence from cocktails a vigorous publicity 
campaign is to be conducted in the United States, the 
Daily Mail informs us, with a view to inducing them to 
drink afternoon tea in their and The 
campaign is the result of an arrangement made by the 
Indian Government by which an export tax of 5d. per 
hundredweight will be levied on tea, the proceeds of 
which are to be devoted to advertising in American 


American 


console 


offices homes. 


newspapers. 
* * * * 

As an offset to this British-Indian attempt to persuade 
the American people to drink more tea I should like to 
see a national campaign in this country to teach British 
housewives how to make good coffee. Ask American 
or Continental visitors what they think of ordinary 
British-made coffee, except in a few of the foreign-run 
hotels in London and in our large cities. Their verdict 
would be unprintable! Good coffee is just as easy to 
make as bad coffee, but for some reason or other, unfathom- 
able to most of us, it is beyond the power of the average 





British cook. 
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“THE FLAME” AT WYNDHAM’. 


Lorp Buiantyre, in his young days, was attaché at the British 
Embassy in Paris. With the laudable object, no doubt, of 
perfecting his acquaintance with the French language, he 
attached himself also to Cleo D’Aubigny, a music-hall actress. 
It was a serious affair, and in course of time a son arrived. 
Unhappily, Cleo proved to be far from satisfactory, either as a 
mother or a lover. She entirely ignored her responsibilities 
as the first, and so far overestimated them as the second, that 
Lord Blantyre soon discovered that he was sharing her favours 
with others. The only allowance he could make for this was a 
financial one ; as for the chi!d, he took him into his own charge, 
and Hugo grew up in the belief that his mother was dead. 
The opening of the play shows us Lord Blantyre in middle age 
receiving an unexpected visit from Cleo. She is possessed by a 
longing to see her son. Failing in her request, she returns to 
Paris, and we discover her two years later with her lover, 
Boussat, in her customary cabaret, smoking, drinking, and 
dancing, but not apparently to excess ; indeed, the behaviour 
in that cabaret, except for being a little noisy, struck me as 
unexceptionable. Cleo and Boussat have long been faithful 
to one another ; they are like husband and wife, and, in fact, 
they contemplate matrimony. Meanwhile Lord Blantyre 
has died, but not before he has called the charming and inno- 
cent Hugo to his bedside, told him the story of his mother, 
und made him promise to seek her out and reclaim her. Hugo 
docs so. On tiptoe he penetrates into that noisy but unexcep- 
tionable cabaret, discovers his mother, and subsequently, 
with considerable difficulty, and not without a tremendous 
scene between mother, son, and Boussat, carries her off to 
respectability and winter sports in Switzerland. A thoroughly 
nice young lady, with parents to match, is staying at the same 
hotel. Hugo falls in love with her. But Cleo presents an 
obstacle to the harmonious progress of the affair. Though 
his mother, she does not, unhappily, bear his name ; worse, 
her style of dress is a little loud, and she is discovered, too, 
in friendly conversation in the lounge with a little Cockney 
bird-of-passage from her old cabaret, from whom, incidentally, 
she learns that Boussat, in despair at her desertion, has gone 
completely to the dogs. The solution is obvious. Cleo 
writes a telegram which she sends in advance of her, writes a 
note which she leaves behind her, and returns to Paris and 
Boussat. 

Obviously such a plot has scope for genuine emotion, moving 
situations, and effective acting. Why, as a whole, should it 
fail to convince ? Because psychologically it is false—a 
put-up job. Pious and discreet fathers (Lord Blantyre, 
after his youthful indiscretion, was very much of both) do 
not send their innocent young sons to extract sinister mothers 
from Parisian cabarets. The relation, as shown, between such 
a son and such a mother is not eredible ; she would have 
repelled and terrified such a blameless youngster. It is simply 
cooked psychology, and when once you have begun to cook 
your psychology, you have also, as far as serious play-writing 
is concerned, cooked your goose. 

Within its limitations, however, the play has merits, and 
these merits are fully exploited by acting so good that, for 
this alone, the play is well worth seeing. Although she has 
melodramatic moments, Miss Violet Vanbrugh has moments, 
too, of genuine intensity. Her manner of justifying and 
clinching an emotional outburst by suddenly delivering a 
commonplace phrase in a dry, flat and perfectly common- 
place voice, is extraordinarily real and moving, and there is 
real subtlety in her impersonation of this hard, passionate 
woman, likable and affectionate despite her hardness, the 
dignity constantly emerging through her innate vulgarity, 
the vulgarity through her dignity, making of her a sort of 
grande dame manquée. Mr. Sam Livesey gave a fine perfor- 
mance of Boussat : his acting in the third act was as good as 
it could be. Mr. Ralph Forbes did well as Hugo, though his 
carriage and gestures made the boy more priggish and less 
simply boyish than he need be. The other parts were admirably 
acted. Miss Olive Sloane made a clever and amusing part 


of the Cockney young person, who was no better than she 
should be, and a Pekinese pup gave an exhibition of tail- 





wagging which I have never seen equalled. 
adaptation of the play from the French seems to be thorough} 

well done, though the consequent confusion of nationalities ig 
as usual, absurdly apparent. ' 


Mr. J.B. F 


MarTIN ARMSTRONG, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


————— 


LITERAL TRANSLATION AND PARAPHRASR., 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Str,—Your deeply interesting paper on Loeb translation 
tempts me to say a word on the subject of literal versions, ], 
is the fashion to decry such translation nowadays; we ap 
assured that it is “ crib English.” And so, indeed, some of jt 
undoubtedly is. Paraphrase is all the rage ; renderings, g 
it is said, should preserve the spirit of the original, but not the 
form. I do not gather that you would agree that this is the 
“one thing needful.” Certainty we should preserve the 
spirit of the original, but we should attend to the diction, too, 
giving each word its precise and accurate value in our attempt 
to turn it into an English form. To do this is, no doubt, a 
matter of extraordinary difficulty ; but has not Munro, ip 
his memorable version of Lucretius, achieved the end in view { 
The late Professor B. H. Kennedy, in his edition of Virgil, 
has some valuable things to say on literal translation, and he 
defines it thus : “‘ A translation which omits nothing from the 
poet’s thought, and adds nothing to it; omits from the 
expression of his thought in English words either nothing 
or as little as can possibly be avoided ; adds to that expression 
either nothing or as little as can possibly be avoided.” 

Browning, in the preface to his version (some would say 
** perversion’) of the Agamemnon, writes thus : “* If, because 
of the immense fame of the tragedy, I wished to acquaint 
myself with it, and could only do so with the help of a trans- 
lator, I should require him to be literal at every cost save that 
of absolute violence to the language. I would be tolerant 
of even a clumsy attempt to furnish me with every turn of 
each phrase in as Greek a fashion as English will bear.” 
Precisely so. No loose paraphrases for Browning, any more 
than for Milton, in his version of the Pyrrha ode, or for Shillito 
in his versions of Demosthenes. May I conclude by com- 
mending to your notice Tylter’s Essay on the Principles 
of Translation? Originally published in 1791, it reached a 
third (and enlarged) edition in 1813, and was reprinted some 
years ago in Dent’s Everyman’s Library. There is much to 
be learned from it even to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Winchester College. E. H. BLakeEney. 


[To the Editor of the Spacrator.] 
Smr,—I am reminded by the opinion you express on trans 
lation from Greek and Latin, in your article on “ The Loeb 
Classical Library,” of what a great scholar and _ teacher, 
Dr. Kennedy, used to say to his Sixth Form at Shrewsbury: 
“Let your translation be as literal as good English permits.” 
All classical students know how his most distinguished pupil, 
H. A. J. Munro, followed this rule in translating Lucretius.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 

G. H. H. 

POLITICS AND DRINK. 

[To the Editor of the Spectator. | 
Smr,—I am unwilling to trespass further on your valuable 
space, but I wish to take a final exception to one of the six 
advantages which Lady Astor sets forth in your issue of 
the 19th inst. as an inducement to the Conservative Party 
to support the Bishop ot Oxford’s Bill. She claims “* Recog- 
nition of the rights of property and a fair basis for compensa- 
tion.” The Hon. Secretary to the Temperance Legislation 
League, Mr. Arthur Sherwell, in comment on this same Bill, 
has recently stated: ‘* State purchase may be unpopular, 
but at least it does not propose to make the Trade pay for 
its own extinction.” 

In the Schedule attached to this Bill is set out a scale of 
charges for compensation on a percentage basis, a neW 
departure from that in the existing Compensation Act, and 
one which leads to such astounding results that Mr. Sherwell 
justly remarks thereon: “ This matter is one which plainly 
calls for attention. If the percentage basis is to stand, the 
scale is one to which no Parliament would or could agree.” 
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__ 
If the higher education of the Conservative Party should 
Jead it at any time to attempt the passing of such a measure, 
it will probably learn to its cost that a little knowledge is 
a very dangerous thing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

. F. P. WuiITBReEAD. 





THE NEW ERA IN EGYPT. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—When in Cairo, and after his retirement, Lord Cromer 
alwav’s declared “that the Spectator is a sval friend of the 
Egyptians,” and the record of his achievements in the Nile 
Valley include the warm and sincere interest taken by him 
in the career of Saad Pasha Zaghlul, who owed his first step 
on the ladder as Minister of Education to the good will of the 
great High Commissioner. If, therefore, Zaghlul, justly 
elated by the victory of national democracy at the polls, 
desires to serve his countrymen, he will remember that 
the sole aim of Lord Cromer was, by skilful and persevering 
reforms, to raise the fellah into a position of authority and 
self-respect. 

As Constitutional Dictator, Zaghlul Pasha will not forget 
that, for better or for worse, he is called upon to guide the 
destinies of 15 millions ; and that British sympathy is not 
warped by the mistakes of policy made by British Govern- 
ments since August, 1914, in handling Egyptian questions.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Epwarp ATKIN. 

1 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


CHURCH BEFORE PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—I note in Mr. Lowther Bridger’s letter the statement 
that “the proposed alterations in the Communion Service 
which have received the approval of the Church representa- 
tive bodies . . will, if persisted in, inevitably rend the 
Church of England in twain from top to bottom.” Why 
such a terrible prophecy of evil? I have before me the two 
alternative prayers for the consecration of the bread and wine. 
Having some knowledge of theology, and having read them 
carefully, I can detect the theological tendencies. But they 
are both beautiful prayers, and anyone who prayed in the 
words of either, and had not the conception of party spirit 
in his mind, would be able to offer his heart and soul with 
either. Is it conceivable that the Church should be rent 
in twain by the use of one or the other? We might rub our 
eyes and ask if we are living in the fourth century or the 
twenticth.—I am, Sir, &c., \ a eS 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sirn,—With reference to the excellent article, ‘* Church 
Before Party,” in your issue of December 29th, I am reminded 
of what S. 'T. Coleridge truly said :—‘t They who indulge in it 
(Party) begin by loving their party better than their Church ; 
go on loving their Church better than their God; and end 
by loving themselves best of all.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Haroip Bucks, Vicar of Mettingham. 


J’ACCUSE. 
[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 
What we worshipped we 
We throw 


Sir,—We are a curious people. 
have burned. What we burned, we worship. 
away the victory won by the blood of our sons. We take 
our enemies at home and abroad to our hearts. We desert 
our Loyalists. We feast our law breakers. We welcome 
our Socialists. We honour the Father of the House who 
has grown grey in their service. Surely for these things 
we shall be brought into judgment !—I am, Sir, &c., 
11 Stratton Street, W. 1. May Fate, 


THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. A. J. Best’s reference to the dramatic work of the 
above Society, which appeared in an article in your last issue, 
does not seem to be based on personal knowledge. A revival 
of interest in English religious drama, after it had been dormant 
for three centuries, was due to the initiative of our Society, 
when, on July 13th, 1901, it gave what in all probability was a 








first performance of the previously unknown but now famous 
old Morality play, Everyman. 

At the time of its intended first representation in 1901 the 
promoters were of opinion that a play so solemn in character 
as Everyman could only be acted within the precincts of a 
sacred building. So requests were made for the use of a 
cloister, or for the nave of a church in any part of England 
where the necessary permission could be obtained. ‘To every 
application, however, the same answer was received. Any 
work in the nature of a play could not be given on consecrated 
ground. Yet just as the performance was about to be aban- 
doned permission was granted for it to take place at the 
Charterhouse. And in every way this was a suitable place, 
for since the days of the monastery on that site to the present 
time the property retained its religious rights free from 
Episcopal control. 

gain, it was the public interest aroused by the performance 
of this moving and beautiful “* Morality ” that led to its being 
acted annually in London and elsewhere. It was followed 
by revivals of similar plays in England and also in Germany. 
And now, finally, permission has been obtained for the represen- 
tation of Hofmannsthal’s religious drama to be acted at 
Leeds in a church. 

Also to the Elizabethan Stage Society’s credit is due the 
first performance ever given of Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 
besides a revival of the Mystery play, Abraham and Isaac, 
and the Interlude of Jacob and Esau. Surely, then, Mr. Best 
is scarcely justified in saying that the work of this Society 
“‘ cannot be regarded as disclosing avenues along which hopeful 
developments can be anticipated.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Putney. Wituiam Por... 


TELEPATHY AND ECTOPLASM. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Smr,—I should advise my friend, Mr. Edward Clodd, to go 
very carefully in this matter of Ectoplasm. I do not wish 
to see his honoured name quoted by posterity in the same 
black list which contains those who called Galvani “ the 
frog’s dancing master,’’ or who described hypnotism in its 
earlier form of mesmerism as a “‘ vulgar superstition.” ‘Those 
who go out of their way to ridicule are often those who are 
themselves ridiculed before the story is done. 

I speak with some certainty upon this point as I have held 
a string of ectoplasm between my finger and thumb in a good 
light. I have a photograph of Professor Flammarion inspect- 
ing the same phenomenon at close quarters under the same 
form in the same week. Many men can be quoted who will 
say the same, speaking from their own personal experience. 
Dr. Giley’s experiments alone were checked by a hundred 
scientific men. What is Mr. Clodd’s negative hearsay evidence 
compared with the mass of positive testimony which we can 
advance? If, however, the existence of sceptics makes us 
the more careful in checking our facts, then it is all to the 
good. There are rogues in the business, and I was very glad 
to read that one of them received a well-deserved thrashing 
at the hands of Dr. Schrenck-Notzing. 

As to telepathy it is a waste of time to argue. The 
evidence is overpowering, but one cannot force a sceptic 
to examine it. Let the doubter read the second chaptcr of 
Phantasms of the Living (Kegan Paul), and then ask himself 
how many facts in Science have been as clearly demonstrate:\, 
The book was published in 1886.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artuur Conan Doy Le. 

Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex. 


IRISH CONVERSATION. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Str,—Among the contents of the Spectator for January 5th 
are included a short account of Eliezer ben Yehudah, and 
an article entitled “* Irish Conversation,” on two Irish school 
books. Doubtless the revival of dead languages is useless 
for practical purposes, yet Eliezer ben Yehudah, who accom- 
plished the stupendous task of popularizing Hebrew, is 
extolled, and his achievement noted by the Spectator as 
*“‘one of the most extraordinary in human history.” Five 


pages later, in the same issue, a scornful comment is passed 
upon the efforts of those who are now trying to achieve a 
like result with Irish, and are animated by the same belict 
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in the value of a national tongue. Prejudices such as these 
are unworthy of the Spectator. 
Before -lightly dismissing the vexed question of Irish, it 
would have been well if the writer of the article in question 
had made a more exhaustive study of the aims and methods 
of Trish teachers. The writer of the article also mentions 
“this imaginative alteration of familiar names to strange 
combinations of syllables”: Baile Ath Cliath (Town of 
the Hurdle Ford) was the name of Dublin some fifteen 
hundred years ago; Dun Laoghaire (Fort of King Leary) 
took the name of Kingstown only in 1821, as a compliment 
to George IV. when he landed there. These are the two 
examples mentioned in the article. With my thanks to 
the Spectator for many pleasant hours through a number of 
years, I remain, faithfully yours, 
LuBA KarraNNIKOFF. 
10 Royal Terrace E., Dun Laoghaire. 


THE WAYS OF THE OSTRICH. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—When spending a winter in Algeria many years ago 
I was given the following account of ostrich hunting by 
the great Arab sheiks of the Sahara. This hunting, I was 
informed, could only be done in the very hottest weather, 
and the Arabs had a curious way of ascertaining if it was 
warm enough. When the weather was pronounced favour- 
able the sheik and his guests, mounted on horses trained 
to greyhound thinness, took their places where they were 
somewhat hidden by rocks or undulations of the ground. 
Meanwhile some hundred or more mounted tribesmen had 
been sent out with orders to locate a bunch of ostriches some 
twenty miles from the ambush and to drive them in at a 
smart rate. When the birds had been driven as near as 
they would go, the hunters sallied out and rode after them 
at top speed. Somewhat tired by their preliminary drive, 
the ostriches were nevertheless able to keep well ahead of 
the hunters and to maintain this pace to the last. The 
singular thing, however, was said to be that when they 
became completely exhausted they did not gradually slacken 
their pace till the hunter came up, but stopped suddenly, 
with their head lowered to the sand, and so waited their 
end. It has often struck me that this habit may be the 
origin of the legend that the ostrich endeavours to escape 
its enemy by hiding its head in the sand.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bidford House, Leamington. Hersert W. H. Green. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 


Sir,—This extract from Jock of the Bushveld may throw light 
on this question :— 

** And the ostrich is not the fool it is thought to be—burying 
its head in the sand! Knowing how the long stem of a neck 
will catch the eye, it lays it flat on the ground, as other birds 
do when danger threatens the nest or brood, and concealment 
is better than flight. That tame chicks will do this in a bare 
paddock is only a laughable assertion of instinct.” 

It is probable that this subterfuge is only employed at nesting 
time. The Stone-Curlew, Wild Geese, and Red-throated 
Divers are all known to lay their head and neck flat along the 
ground in order to escape discovery when on their nests.—We 
are, Sir, &c., 

Dora AND Sytvi1a LONGSTAFF. 

Picket Hill, Ringwood, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 


Sin,— Your correspondent’s criticism of the popular belief that 
the ostrich puts his head in the sand in order to hide himself 
is most entertaining. But what is his authority for stating 
that it has been universally accepted by Europeans for at 
least two thousand years? Do writers, travellers and 
naturalists seriously record this strange habit? When we 
read or hear the story, is it not invariably by way of illus- 
tration or playful metaphor, just as we may speak of the 
ashes of the Phoenix, or a crocodile’s tears? Has it not 
already passed from “the region of natural history” into 
the delightful realm of ** parable ’’ ? 

Neither Herodotus nor Pliny can be held accountable 
for the story in its present form. The latter in describing 





ostriches (Nat. Hist. X., 1) says, ‘“* Their stupidity is remark- 
able. for notwithstanding their enormous height, they hide 


—e 
their necks in a bush (Lat. frutice), and 
cannot be seen.” To hide in a bush is not an utter act of 
folly, like hiding the head in the sand, but a sensible ang 
useful habit. It is easy to see how in an age of credulity 
and fertile fancy the plain bush of natural fact would by 
converted into the golden sand of fable. After all, the Ostrich 
is probably the best judge of the measures conducive to its 
own safety, and Pliny’s statement is confirmed by Darwin's 
observation, who in his travels in Patagonia “ saw sever] 
ostriches enter a bed of rushes, where they squatted concealed 
till quite closely approached ” (‘ Beagle,” ch. IV.).—I apy 
Sir, &e., W. J. Harpiyg, 

Lyme Regis. 


POETRY. 
—_——<___ 
BONNY IVY 
A WELSH IDYLL. 
In hand I took a heavy hook, 
And down my rocky garden strode 


To strike free from a larch tree 
The Ivy’s heavy load. 


THE TREE. 


But as, to prove its edge keen, 

My finger slowly searched the blade, 
A song-burst from the Ivy screen 

My purpose delayed. 


It was a gallant storm-thrush, 
The Pen-y-Llyn proud, 

Pouring out on the air’s hush 
Love’s exultations loud. 


I listened, leaning on the wall 

That guards our sudden shelving wood ; 
Though but the midmost day of Fall, 

It seemed full summerhood. 


He ceased, and through the still larch tops, 
Green as in the joyful June, 

There fell into a flowering copse 
The fervent fires of noon. 


Till Elderberries, wine-dark, 
Glittered each drooping bunch upon, 
And, wreathed around the pine-bark, 
Laughed back the Woodbine wan. 


While hosts of crimson-jacketed 
And purple-kilted fays 

In air their tip-toe measures sped 
Along the Fuchsia sprays. 


Bumble bees came courting these, 
Now to one dancer clinging, 
Now away with freedom gay 
To another flinging. 


And yet I marked with wonderment 
The working bees pass fuchsia bowers 

And bramble bloom, yet lodge content 
Among the Ivy’s flowers. 


There, honey-gathering, pollen-packing, 
Then floating home their treasure-ficet— 
Never had they for their sacking 
A citadel so sweet. 


And flies on flies, a coloured many, 
Flocked in to share the flowery feast, 

Then twirled and flicked their fine antennae 
Free of the sugary yeast. 


Even two Admirals downward sailing, 
Stately in scarlet, jet and blue, 

With closed wings their splendour veiling, 
Stood sipping ivy dew. 


Until, relenting, I outspake : 
** For the brave ones you nest and nourish— 
For your birds’ sake and your bees’ sake, 


> 


Ivy, you still shall fiourish ! 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
A STATESMAN ON STYLE. 


By the Rt. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Hon. H. H. Asquith. 


Studies and Sketches. 

(Hutchinson and Co. 
By far the most notable portion of Mr. Asquith’s Book of 
Essays—ranging from the Victorians to an article on Tacitus, 
which appeared in the Spectator some fifty years ago—is that 
which deals with the eternal but always deeply moving 
problem ofstyle. The “ peg” is a study of Sir Henry Wotton. 
Every man who has any sense of literature in him is bound 
to think about style, and every man to whom it is given to 
express himself in the field of literary criticism must sooner 
or later deal with the problem. He cannot resist the tempta- 
tion any more than the moth can forbear the lamp. It was 
therefore inevitable that Mr. Asquith, who has so notable a 
taste for scholarship in the widest sense,and so great a power 
of exposition, and who shows, within certain strictly prescribed 


limits,so sound an instinct for style in his own writings, should | 


make his offering on the altar of Verbal Inspiration. 

In his Essay on Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Asquith deals directly 
and with evident gusto with style in poetry—a simpler, more 
definite, and therefore easier matter than the haunting and 
elusive problem of style in prose. Though I do not altogether 
agree with Mr. Asquith’s attitude towards style in poetry, or 
with his implied definition—he is too cautious and too experi- 
enced a dialectician to plunge into the chilling, if crystal, 
stream of a direct prescription of limitations—or again, with 
his many and notable examples of merit, I must pay my 
homage to the clarity, intellectual sincerity and seriousness 
with which he states his case. He really does mean business 
when he is dealing with literature. He is out to understand 
and to help others to understand, and not, like too many 
statesmen with a taste for letters, merely to show off. There 
is no parade of learning or of haut-goit in his criticism. 

All the same, his failure to tell us what precisely he means 
by style is a serious blot on his Essay. In truth, he evades 
the issue, both in precept and example, as the following 
passage shows :— 

“Style in poetry, even more, perhaps, than in prose, is an 
art, even an artifice; it is sought out, thought out, wrought out. 
It does not fetter inspiration, though you may have inspiration 
without it. It is both a vesture and a vehicle ; incommunicable, 
almost indefinable, never mistakable. It is best understood not 
by description or by analysis, but by illustration. Among all 
the Classical poets, whether Greek or Latin, Virgil is the best 
example. . English poetry is specially rich in great masters 
of style. Shakespeare was so much else that we hardly number 
him among them ; yet when he pleased he could excel them all. 
Take one or two of the simplest illustrations. Fortinbras at the 
end of the last scene in Hamlet: 

*O proud death, 
What is toward in thine eternal cell’; 
or Leontes in A Winter's Tale: 
‘Stars, stars, 
else dead coals’; 


feast 


And all eyes 

&r Cleopatra : 
‘Give me my robe, put on my crown ; I have 
Immortal longings in me’ ; 

or Othello, in a Miltonian outburst : 

‘Like to the Pontic Sea 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont’ ; 

or in the most perfect of all lyrics in Cymbeline : 

‘Fear no more the heat of the sun.’ 


These, and they could easily be multiplied by the hundred, cannot 
for pure style be surpassed. 

But Shakespeare we must always leave in a class by himself. 
W ith that reservation, by far our greatest master in 0etic style, 
in the sense in which I am now using the word, is Milton. You 
cannot open a page of Paradise Lost, or of Lycidas, or Comus ; 
you can hardly find one of the Sonnets which does not provide 
you with a wealth of examples. 1 will be content with one citation 
irom what has been described by an acute and accomplished critic 
as ‘ probably the most unadorned poem in any language,’ Paradise 
Regained. It is singled out by Mr. Bailey in his admirable mono- 
graph on Milton: the ‘ famous temptation’ of the banquet, where 
the profuse luxuriance of a Roman feast is contrasted with 

‘that crude apple that diverted Eve.’ ”’ 


Delightfully written as is this “ exhibit,” and fascinating 
as are most of the lines quoted, I venture to say that it is 


an explanation of what is the quality which makes us bestow 
the title of style. In the first place, style in the sense 
in which Mr. Asquith uses it, and in which I also use it here, 
is the child of inspiration, It is not the product of “an 
art, or even an artifice.” It is no result of the application 
of the Curiosa Felicitas or “ happy knack.” Style is not an 
acquisition. It has often belonged to the uneducated, to the 
man who has had no culture from outside. We thrill again 
and again to the overmastering sense of style in the poetry 
of Burns and Blake, and in the prose of Abraham Lincoln. 
I choose almost at random to illustrate my meaning. Who 
dare deny that there is style in the fullest sense in such lines 
as :— 

“Her cheeks like lilies 

Drenched in wine.’ 
Or in :— 
“What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy matchless symmetry ?” 

Or again in Lincoln’s majestic prose :— 

“Until all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred 
years of unrequited toil, shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with 
the sword.” 

The men who wrote such words as these had not plodded with 
grammarians and rhetoricians to acquire the artifice of style. 
It came to the first as he bent, in wind and rain, to the Ayrshire 
furrow ; to the second in a London garret; to the last in 
the turbid tempests of politics and war. Style in the written 








Possible to get very much nearer a definition, or at any rate, 


word is what we call magnetism in a man, something 
which attracts and endears, we know not how. It has the 
magic or at any rate the mystic quality. As we read a passage, 
a phrase endowed with style, we tremble as did Felix when 
he heard of “righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come.” He who has the true sense of style—its true appre- 
ciation needs a power in the recipient as well in the 
initiator—when he comes under the spell invoked by neble 
words, knows what the Roman poet meant when he uttered 
that most piercing of heart-cries, Ut vidi ut perii. 

To put what I mean in another way. Style is to poctry 
and prose what vitamins are to the food we eat. If the 
vitamins are there we are nourished. If not, however many 
courses, and however large the portions, we but share a 
Barmecide feast. The chemists and biologists, though they 
know when the vitamins are there, and have not 
scraped or washed awgy—polishing rice destroys the vitamins, 
just as over-polishing verse kills the poetic inspiration—and 
can differentiate between two or three kinds, cannot tell us 
of what vitamins consist. They do not yield to analysis. 
So style dees not fail to be a reality because we cannot catalogue 
its component parts, but instead have to describe and treat 
it as mathematicians treat an incommensurable. We can deal 
with style as they deal with y — 9. 

Once more style in the sense in which I am using the 
word, that is, as the highest quality in the presentment of 
verse or prose, is an inspiration attached to words and phrases. 
And here I may note that if we apply this formula it will not 
in essentials prevent acceptance of Mr. Middleton Murry’s 
admirable study of style—probably the best in our language— 
nor, again, will it, in the abstract, contradict or deny Mr. 
Asquith’s skilfully drawn pleas at the Bar of Parnassus. 

When, however, Mr. Asquith’s specific examples of style 
in poetry are examined I find a good deal of divergence of 
view. For instance, he makes Sir Henry Wotton a capital 
example of style. Now, much as I admire and delight in the 
poem on the Queen of Bohemia and “ The Happy Life,” I 
find them a little languid in their appeal. I take my pleasures 
therein rather too easily and comfortably. I do not see and 
perish. I am not overborne by a sudden mastery. I am not 
carried off my feet. I do not say with South, “ Men and 
masters, what shall we do?” In a word, my pulse is not raised, 
or my cheek flushed. I do not feel that a portion of the divine 
ecstasy has passed from out the poet’s lines, and fired my 
brain as once it fired his. 

I am, of course, finely touched by Milton’s exquisite 


is 


been 


‘** That crude apple that diverted Eve,” 


and by the glorious apostrophe that follows :— 
** Fairer than feigned of old or fabled since 
Of faery damsels, met in forests wide,” 
but I feel that they are so splendidly caparisoned in a glorious 
thetoric that they confuse the issue. When one is trying 
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to get the plain man to distinguish between rhetoric and 
ornament and style in the true sense I would rather take 
simpler examples—lines in which the inherent mystery and 
magio of true style is not concealed by the trappings. 
Therefore I shall choose to illustrate what I mean by a 
colder, austerer example—though one also from Milton. When 
it is a question of style it is only natural to go back to 
Paradise Regained, as Mr. Asquith found. The lines I take 
themselves deal with this very problem of style. They are 
precept and example combined. Im the story of the tempta- 
tion Satan speaks to our Lord of the glories of Grecian and 
Roman verse, and of what their poets and orators accomplished. 
The Saviour answers him in verse worthy of a scene so deeply 
fraught with pathos, so magnificent, so august, so moving. 
He has no need for sueh aids, He tells the Tempter; or if He 
has He can find them in those lively oracles of God, the 
writings of the Hebrew prophets -~— 
“As men divinely taught, and better teaching 

The solid rules of Civil Government 

In their majestic unaffected style 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 

In them is plainest taught, and easiest 


What makes a nation happy, keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat.’ 


learnt 


. 


Here, if anywhere, we find style divested of all adventitious 
aids, stripped naked if you will, and yet only gaining by the 
process of disrobement. There is no ornament, no straining 
for effect, no painting of the lily, no affectation, even of 
simplicity. And yet the verses fall on the ear as did that 
majestic melody which flowed from Heaven's Empyrean, 
when the stars sang together. 

The Editorial sands are running out. The sub-editor is 
looking anxious. The printer is sceptical of my glib promises 
of amendment in space ina strike week. But before I leave this 


<_< 
by the temptation, proceeds to quote from Antony and 
Cleopatra and The Winter’s Tale. So will I, though it is, | 
wanton luxury. 

Instead of a peroration to my offering to the Goddess of 
Words, here are three examples of style from Shakespear. § 
They are not by any means the greatest discoverable, but they 
pierce like the sharpest javelin :-— 


ORAS 


ee Oe RRA 


“ O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught ?” 


How full of honeyed sweetness is 
“Now stand you on the top of Happy Hours.” 
Finally, who can run free from such lines as these :— 


““Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic Soul 
Of the wide World dreaming on things to come.” 


ee ee 


He who has not his pulse raised twenty beats by these ty 
lines had better at once forswear the Pilgrimage to Parnasgyg 
That golden road is not for him. 


J. St. Lor Srracury, 


BOOKS. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Orro Braun, whose Diary is published in translation by 
Messrs. Heinemann, was a German youth of great energy 








| doctorate,’ 


most fascinating of all the themes of the literary craft, I must | 


note a curious omission in Mr. Asquith’s Essay. He gives 


no example of style from that master in our mystery—Pope. | 


Pope had many faults as a poet, but if ever man was redeemed 
by the possession of the pearl of price, the all-compelling 
talisman of style, it was Pope. Tis devotion to the couplet, 
and to a use of the antithesis almost mechanical, his worship 
of 2 cheap and conventional metaphysic, his narrow point of 
view, his petty logic, and his sophistical premises, cannot 
quench the sacred fire. Style cannot be hid. It is always 
flashing through. Even in the least inspired and most manu- 
factured pieces of party satire it still is alight. Take such 
lines as these, chosen on the spur of the moment and quoted 


from memory :— 
“'To happy convents bosomed deep in vines.’ 
Or :— 
“But ah how vast a memory hath Love!” 
Or :— 


“Oh! Master of the Poet and the Song.” 


Take last that exquisite couplet which Pope thought his best. 
Johnson, strangely enough, could not tell why. It was, of 
course, because the great stylist realized that his achievement 
in his special form of style had flowered in perfection :— 

“Lo! where Maotis sleeps and hardly flows 

The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows.” 

But though Johnson failed to acknowledge this great example 
he was himself, on occasion, no mean master of style in verse 
and prose. The lines on the death of Levett have style in the 
highest sense. So has the last couplet of the Elegy on Phillips 
the Musician :— 

“Till Angels wake theo with a note like thine.” 


Another master of style when he chose was Crabbe. If 

proof is wanted here it is :— 
“And like fair virgins dancing in a round 
Each binds the other and herself is bound.” 
Dryden is, of course, a Titan in the matter of style, but so, 
curiously enough, was Congreve, though usually he managed 
to obscure the divine illumination. Even in * The Mourning 
Bride’ there is a blank verse line which has the true 
afflatus :— 
“We two have backward trod the paths of Fate.” 


Let those who deride the reverent face “ of this tall Pile ” hide 
their heads before this noble instance of true style. 

Mr. Asquith rightly, perhaps necessarily, as he did not want 
to be snowed under, puts Shakespeare aside when he discusses 
style. 


Or rather, he vows he will do so, and then, compelled 


and beauty of character who was killed in the trenches at 
the age of twenty-four. The wideness of his interest and 
the depth of his mind was astonishing from childhood: at 
the age of twelve he possessed “*a knowledge of German 
literature which would do honour to a candidate for a 
> and had learnt Greek in order to study the pre. 
Socratics. He was, however, free from any disagreeable 
precocity: he was “such as one might well suppose the 
boy Goethe to have been.” This edition of the Diary 
includes extracts from his letters and translations from his 


poems; and, though nothing shows the completeness or f 
| maturity of good creative work, we gain from it an impression § 
of a most engaging and lovable spirit. The Journal of Marie | 
Lenéru (Macmillan) has a different poignancy : it is turbulent, | 


| speculative, sceptical and profoundly egotistic. 








| his surroundings. 


Mile. Lenér 
was a modern French playwright who struggled for twenty 
years with the afflictions of poor sight and complete deafness, 
Mr. Carleton Browne has edited a collection of Religious 
Lyrics of the XIVth Century (Clarendon Press), and anyone 
who can overcome the slight difficulties of language (no 
worse than in dialect poems) will find himself very well 
rewarded. Mrs. Olwen Ward Campbell excuses herself for writ: 
ing Shelley and the Unromantics (Methuen) by reminding us that 
Shelley seems to change in each fresh interpretation of his 
life; and that it will give us a more stable and satisfactory 
view of him if we contrast him with his friends and with 
We have received from Messrs. Macmillan 
Kestrel Edge, five new poetic plays by Mr. Wilfred Gibson. 
The Barsetshire Novels of Anthony Trollope are published 
in eight volumes by Messrs. Bell. Mr. Rabindranath ‘Tagore 
has written, in Gora (Macmillan), a novel of “ stronger 
dramatic interest” than his others. The Best Short Stories 
of 1923 (No. 1: English) is produced by Mr. Jonathan Cape 
and edited by Mr. E. J. O'Brien and Mr. John Cournos. 
The Trustees of the British Museum publish a book of 
reproductions from The Lindisfarne Gospels. There are three 
plates in colour and thirty-six in monochrome, and a detailed 
introduction of forty pages by Mr. E. G. Millar. 


Tue Lirerary Epiror. f 


THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 


The Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth. By 
Scofield. 2 Vols. (London: Longmans and Co. 


Cora L 
52s. 6d.) 
Dr. ScorretD has written a very distinguished work which 
at once takes a place in historical literature of the first rank. 
It is a most detailed narrative of the political history of the 
period of the Wars of the Roses. There are 
hundred closely-printed pages, and searcely a sentence is 
left without a reference io an “* original authority ” on which 
the statement is based. A book of such stability is somewhat 
a rare event in its department of literature. Sir Jumes 
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Ramsay covered the period 1399-1485 in two carefully docu- 
nted volumes, but a comparison between the two biblio- 
phies will show the advance made by the later writer 
even beyond the admirable earlier work. For example, 
Sir James Ramsay did not use the State Papers concerning 
Britain in the Libraries of Venice and other Italian towns ; 
nor, of course, the Milanese Collection, edited as recently 
as 1912. Again, Dr. Scofield starts with three pages of refer- 
ence to MSS. sources which Sir James Ramsay would appear 
to have used only to a slight extent ; while he included in his 
bibliography a great deal of secondary matters which Dr. 
Scofield rightly does not consider it necessary to mention in 
a work of original research. For example, she says nothing 
of Dr. Stubbs’s great work on the constitutional history of 
the period, though Sir James includes him in his bibliography 
and, still more, quotes him as an authority in his text. It is 
impossible to believe that Dr. Scofield could do any such 
thing, for in the domain of original research the learned 
Stubbs himself is nothing more than an accomplished gossip 
who relates the latest fancies, like any other person writing 
four centuries after it all happened. 

These two volumes are written from evidence which it is 
fair to call contemporary with the events themselves. Now, 
of course, a witness who sees a fact happening before his eyes 
may report it more inaccurately than, for example, Dr. 
Stubbs may reconstruct it a few centuries afterwards. Never- 
theless, if one sets out to be a writer of history “‘ from the 
sources,” it is necessary to take one’s courage in one’s hands 
and do one’s own reconstruction. Dr. Scofield has had that 
courage, and has told us what the men of the period had 
written down in record of their times. Hers is a work of 
masterly digging to the foundations. 

We need not praise Dr. Scofield for more than she has done. 
Her books are not a brilliant essay on the period as it appears 
to the eyes of the philosophical historian. She does not look 
back on the period and draw for us her impressions of what she 
sees. She goes back in time itself and, with amazing skill 
and energy, makes the men and women of the time repeat 
their own stories, which she puts together in a united form. 
It would be difficult to imagine a literary style more suited 
to such an intention. Dr. Scofield has a gift for direct state- 
ment which is graceful and charming from its clarity and 
simplicity. One reads page after page with never a moment’s 
hesitation as to the logical connection with the 
paragraph which went before. There is not an unnecessary 
word, and very rarely does the writer directly express any 
personal judgment. In theory, it might be thought that 
such a work must be solemnly dull. Whereas it has the 
qualities of the classical romances, the best of Scott or Balzac. 

For those future historical writers whose work is not the 
narratives of facts, but the drawing of conclusions (and there 
is a clear cut line between these two branches of history, 
both of which are of equal value), Dr. Scofield’s two volumes 
will be as the mine is to the miner. Perhaps no such care- 
fully documented statement of any general period of political 
English history has been made since Dr. Gardiner wrote the 
story of the early Stuart period or Lecky recorded the 
eighteenth century. But Dr. Gardiner in a small degree, 
and Lecky in a large way, went beyond mere narrative, 
and there was a philosophy of history in the background. 

Dr. Scofield must give us another two volumes in which 
she can draw the full meaning and ultimate result of the 
period of the Wars of the Roses. It was a time of critical 
changes in the history of England. More than any other 
period, perhaps, the reign of Edward IV. was the water- 
shed between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, which 
was the beginning of our modern world. The barons were 
struggling to keep themselves afloat in a time when the 
rising powers of the kings on one side, and the new merchants 
on the other, were sweeping them out of their castles and 
manors, replacing them by central governments and a new 
aristocracy of parliamentary representatives. 

But beneath the surface hurricane of the struggling kings 
and barons there was a deeper change going on of an economic 
kind. Agricultural land was still the basis of English life, 
and the manors (as well as the urban craft guilds) were under- 
going drastic changes. It is the gravest defect of Dr. Scofield’s 
history that she tells us very little of this economic basis. 
It was no oversight on her part, but merely choice of subject 
and lack of space, for she is fully aware that the Wars 


me 


gra 


sense or 





of the Roses were merely a surface gale. In her own 
words :— 

“The changes consequent upon the removal of one king and 

the setting up of another were, in reality, curiously superficial, 
and in the midst of what looks like appalling political instability 
the life of the people as a whole, mental as well as physical, flowed 
as much as in normal times.” 
But at least she should have given us a summary of the 
economic evidence which will explain the condition of that 
embarrassed but stolid mass of the common people in the 
manors and towns, over whom the Wars rushed as a tidal 
wave tops a beach. It is clear that she could do it as admir- 
ably as she has done the appendix on Edward IV. as a patron 
of art and letters, or the other one on his commercial adven- 
turings. 

Not for the first time after reading a finely written history 
of this high rank does one wonder why such books are not 
read by a public that spends so much of its time over far 
inferior romances of the novelists. There are tales for a 
thousand and one nights in these volumes before us. One 
thinks of the delightful verbal miniature of Jane Shore— 
that most charming and honest of witty concubines, of whom 
Sir Thomas More was to write later as one writes of the best 
of women. Still more alluring to the romantic mind is that 


| highly-strung bundle of nervous vitality which made the 





person of poor Henry VI.’s restless, masterful Queen. Dr. 
Scofield leaves her somewhat in the background—but perhaps 
she is all the more insistent on that account. 

G. Ri. Stim.inGc TAYLor. 


THE GROWTH OF 


What is Man? By J. Arthur 
Methuen. 6s. 6d.) 


MAN. 
LL.D. 


Thomson, (London : 
Tue scientists and scholars of the nineteenth century threw 
up enormous mounds of material with their analytical spades. 
It is inevitable that we, who have taken over the ground, 
should be now concerned with tidying up and appropriately 
disposing of these accumulations before proceeding to burrow. 
Tremendous efforts are made by syndicates and by indi- 
viduals to expedite the work, and we get a mushroom growth 
of encyclopaedias, ‘‘ outlines,” and general surveys, which 
tax the poor reviewer’s general intelligence to the point of 
exhaustion. <A similar phase in the growth of knowledge 
occurred in the eighteenth century, the result possibly of a 
half-unconscious effort to consolidate the advances made by 
the Cartesian philosophers. This phase, with such a precedent, 
and beginning in France, naturally was dogmatic, apart alto- 
gether from the fact that it was definitely combative, being 
purposed to undermine the tyranny of church and monarchy. 

The present-day synoptic movement has nothing in common 
with its predecessor. It has no other purpose than a purely 
benevolent one. It actually is an effort to survey the field of 
knowledge so that Man can make the most of his inheritance. 
If we ask our way of its executants, they do not dogmatically 
point out the path, but with timid hummings and ha-ings, like 
kindly country folk, suggest a number of alternative routes, 
leaving us only the more perplexed. 

Professor Thomson is so famous for his popular present- 
ments of knowledge that the reader will hardly need a comment 
on this book, which surveys Man, tracing to their sources his 
various selves—animal, sub-divinity, lover, social unit—and 
hints at their probable future development. It is well 
arranged and clearly written. The early chapters, which deal 
with the anthropological aspect of the subject, are perhaps 
rather thin and sketchy in relation to those which treat of it 
from a biological point of view. Nevertheless, they provoke 
innumerable questions. That is, in fact, the joyful danger of the 
It is so powerful a mental stimulant that the 
It is impossible to deal here with the 





whole book. 
reader feels drugged. 
many points that arise, but to mention one or two will suffice 
to show what appetites the book can arouse. Incidentally, 
the author, in his ample bibliography suggests a number of 
places where we can go for sustenance. 

We remember having read elsewhere that the doom of the 
human race will be due to a biological factor, namely, that as 
Man evolves toward a higher mental equipment, the time will 
come when the large-headed foetus will not be able to pass 
through the pelvic arch of the mother at birth. This is very 
ignominious ; but we feel that the threat may be invalid. By 
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the time that such danger arises, obstetrics may have advanced 
In this book, 
however, we find greater comfort, for Professor Thomson 
shows how the brain of a child at birth weighs only one-fifth 
of its adult weight, whereas that of an anthropoid weighs two- 
Nature, therefore, seems to have foreseen the danger 


to practices even safer than caesarean section. 


thirds. 
some time ago. 


Professor Thomson tells us that Cro-Magnon Man was 
It is signi- 
ficant that he flourished at the time when earth first gave 
How could the soul of 
Neanderthal Man, that ogre surviving in our fairy tales, 
emerge through the cataclysmic horror of the Glacial Ages ? 
As well might we expect the lotus to bloom in the turbid, ice- 
strewn torrent of some arctic stream goaded on by the fierce 
spring sun. Nature must be quiescent before man can become 
Even now, where she asserts herself statically, as in 
her Alps, her Tibetan gorges, her Andean chasms, Man is 
that divine thing within him— 
Imagination—languishing and inert because of its inability 


highly developed, both physically and mentally. 


settled conditions to its creatures. 


active. 
depressed and stunted ; 


to compete with its stupendous environment. 
Something remains to be said of the family instinct, which 
Man has brought from his pre-human days. 


is to survive. 
condition of godhead ; and it has developed the national ideal. 
To it we owe our ethies, and their converse, our laws. 
work done ? Not infrequently we now see it playing an anti- 
social part. It inculeates jealousies and favouritism ;_ it 


feiters the individual when he would wish to commit himself 


to social altruism ; it puts crowns on the heads of idiots, and 
sceptres in the hands of fools. The greatest philosophers have 
always held it suspect. Buddha deserted his wife ; Christ 
left His mother. It has been a pure and deep moral force. 
Will it always remain so? So great is our worship and re- 
verence for Man that we can imagine no morality, no ethic, 
that shall permanently support him. But those are distant 
visions. The family instinct still gives Man love for home, 
mate, and kindred. Working as an element in his constitution, 
it enables him to appreciate Being as an organism ; and that 
uppreciation is the foundation of both religion and science, 
which are the channels of Man’s progress. If, therefore, it is 
to be superseded, its supersession will be only the manifest of 


iis own growth. Ricuarp Cuurcn. 


MR. 


The Man 


* Teonoclast.” 


RAMSAY MACDONALD. 


of To-Morrow (J. Ramsay MacDonald). 
(Leonard Parsons. 8s. 6d. net.) 


By 


Tus is a lively piece of journalism which by its very energy 
of stvle carries the reader on from chapter to chapter. It 
is all rather breathless, and the construction of the sentences 
is occasionally a little awkward as : ‘The forms through 
which man’s spirit of reverence and of service have expressed 
themselves have his acknowledgment.” We may take these 
bumpings in our stride and proceed onwards to discover what 
kind of a man Mr. MacDonald really is. The present volume 
should prove helpful, for the writer can “ at least claim that 
he has tried to extenuate nothing, to set down naught in 
malice ; to escape from the psychology of images into that 
of truth.” 

In evidence that the writer has extenuated nothing we may 
quote part of the explanation of Mr. MacDonald’s frequent 
vagueness. ‘ The truth,” said Oscar Wilde, “ is never pure 
and seldom simple.” ‘ There may be moral 
MacDonald certainly recognizes them, as his action in 1914 
showed—but intellectual honesty excludes final and simple 
pronouncements. . . . Life isan extraordinary and fascinating 
complex : a view that covers the facts cannot be stated in a 
phrase.” It will be noticed that the writer is both catholic 
and up to date ; he swings easily from a quotation to a very 
modern expression, and such is his practice throughout. A 
narrow-minded writer might have hesitated to quote Oscar 
Wilde on truth, but “Iconoclast” is free from any such 
prejudice. 

He is able, too, to throw much new light on Mr. MacDonald, 
as, for instance, when it is pointed out that he possesses an archi- 
tectural mind. This is an uncommon possession, and we can 
readily understand that “ that is why it is mysterious as a 


absolutes— 


It has played 
its great part in protecting the child, the first necessity if Man 
It has fostered the communal spirit, the first 


Is its 





| 


| half century. 








cathedral is mysterious.” Perhaps _ this mysteriousnesg 
explains the “ beauty touched with magic” which is to be 
found in Mr. MacDonald’s travel descriptions. These are 
rare qualities, indeed, and the reader will like to have a quota. 
tion which seems best to illustrate them. ‘‘ Vesta’s Temple 
cold, grey, lonely, by the Tiber tells you (and you can almost 
hear the sobs) that it keeps nothing now but ashes. Through 
winding narrow streets smelling of decay and humanity 
. . . . v? 
where men and women are laughing and chaffing in dim and 
dingy wine shops I wander. The Palaces on the Palatine 
are sad shadows up against the sky, and there in front through 
. . “ . ‘ 5 
the Arch of Constantine is the gloomy guilty Colosseum,” 
After this we are not at all surprised to learn that an acquaint. 
ance heard Mr. MacDonald read Whitman’s ‘ When lilacs 
late in door yard bloomed,” and “shall never forget it, 
mever. ...” 

An “* intimate ’’ study demands great sympathy and sensj. 
tiveness from a reader, and it is inadvisable to tarry too long. 
So we pass on. The book gives a pleasing confirmation of 
our original impression of Mr. MacDonald. He is revealed, 
if that be the correct word, as a man of courage and ability. 
and possessing that indefinable attraction which comes of 
great sorrow nobly borne. Moreover, he is shown to be a 
thorough democrat, abhorring violence and dictatorship and 
one who would not consent to any action which was against 
the will of the community as a whole. This is the most 
certain impression we can carry away with us after reading 
* Tconoclast’s ” ambitious effort. The following extract from 
an article by Mr. MacDonald should help us to retain it :— 

“The question is not how conditions «re to-day, but how they 
are to be to-morrow. The man who commits himself to the 
impossible, whether he be a Member of Parliament or the leader 
of a revolutionary committee, commits himself to failure, and 
no posing will enable him to avoid his doom. This truth is more 
important to the evolutionist—nowadays commonly styled the 
constitutionalist—than to the revolutionist. The Parliamentarian 
who leads his people to believe that he can do what he cannot 
is only creating a public opinion which in the end he cannot 
appease, which he may keep under control for a time, but which 
will sooner or later overwhelm him. Therefore, the truly great 
constitutionalist will put the public in possession of his ideals 
and principles of action—in the case of Labour these are com: 
prehended in Socialism, the community organized to secure good 
life for all—and, at the same time, he will make it clear that a 
journey has to be undertaken to reach his goal.”’ 


P. Ripiey, 


CO-OPERATION IN 


The Co-operative Movement in Japan. 
(London: P. 8. King. 12s. 6d. net.) 


JAPAN. 

By Kiyoshi Ogata, 
Tus is an age when, consciously or unconsciously, most of the 
serious thought of social reform is turning in the direction of 
some form or other of co-operation among individuals, rather 
than towards the remedy of the collectivist and bureau- 
cratic State, which was the fashionable remedy of the last 
This book, therefore, comes at the right 
moment, for it enlarges the field of our inquiry by opening up 
the vast vision of the Oriental world. The modern reformers 
of Western Europe will be well advised not to overlook the 
East. After all Asia holds more than half the population of 
the earth. It has given us most of the religions ; it may yet 
give us a new economic philosophy. 

Mr. Ogata’s careful and detailed studies of the Mujin 
societies, with their roots deep down in the foundations of 
history ; of the Hotokusha, founded by a philanthropic genius 
in 1843; and, finally, of the modern co-operative societies of 
Japan, which were imported from Germany, and enforced by 
the State under the Act of 1899: all these varied phases of 
social organization offer advice or warning to our somewhat 
insular British minds. In Japan they also are insular, at 
least if one is justified in applying that adjective because 4 
nation has scarcely touched the idea of a co-operative retail 
store, which is, of course, the backbone of the English move- 
ment. But more important is the total absence of co-operative 
societies of producers, which are regarded—as likewise in most 
European countries, except Italy—.as a dangerous threat to 
capitalists, and not encouraged tue cordially by the powers 
that be. 

Perhaps the power of the central Government is the most 
insistent political and economic fact in Japan to-day. Mr. 
Ogata says: ‘“ Modern co-operation in Japan is a lifeless 
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imitation of the West, for the driving force of the movement 
did not spring from among the people themselves, but came 
from the Government.” Wher "as the earlier co-operation was 
an organic growth, like the Italian Guilds. Mr. Sidney Webb, 
in his clever preface to this volume, dismisses the self-governing 
workshop as a hopeless ideal. As Mr. Webb’s bureaucracy is 
apparently not compatible with popular freedom, must we 
take it that Mr. Webb has abandoned democracy altogether ? 
However, the abandoned child has been adopted by the 
school of the neo-Guilds, so it has another chance in life. 


FICTION. 
THE HIGH PLACE. 


By James Branch Cabell. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 


The High Place. 
FuoRIAN PUYSANGE is a descendant of Jurgen and, like that 
vetv great bore, preoccupied with the pursuit of dames. 
fhe High Place appears to be a mystical name for the dis- 
overv that our realized desires turn to dust and ashes ; it 
may be remarked en passant that King Solomon “ discovered ” 
much the same thing. Mr. Cabell’s cynical powers are exer- 
ised, as before, on the subjects of women and religion, but 
the whole scope of the book is seen through the mind of 
Florian, a boy of ten years, who converses nevertheless in 
xactly the same highflown way as the sated octogenarian, 
the priest, the hobgoblins, and the bride of a month, who all 
lielp to mass the ensemble of the story. 

The writing is admirable—taken simply as_ wriling—but 
hat long before the close the verbal dexterity becomes a 
weariness to the mind, and the tale positively sags in its own 
ath and plaster when it is revealed finally that all this bitter 
xperience and cynical expression are only the dream of this 
ittle child of ten, who wakes up in the last chapter and 
the from an impasse that was becoming 


lelivers author 


absurd. 








The child thinks ‘there is nothing in life which | 


possession does not discover to be inadequate : we are cursed | 


with a tyrannous need for what life does not afford. . . . 
They who fail in their have still in them thc 
animus of desire : but the man who attains his wil) cohabits 
with an assassin, for, having it, he perceives that he 
not want it, and desire is dead in him, and the man, too, is 


endeavours 


does 


dead.” 


Although there is nothing here that can claim the high | 


title of satire, an order of literature having nothing to do with 
eynicism which is but the triumph of words over wisdom 
Mr. Cabell’s attitude of mind is often interesting and some- 
times, as we have shown, quite cloquently put. 


A. E. Coprarp. 


LA BODEGA (THE FRUIT OF THE VINE). 
Blasco Ibanez. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

There is in the work of Ibanez a large humanity which 
probably explains his popularity. For one usually finds 
that whether a popular book is a work of genius (the public 
does oceasionally patronize genius) or a work of no artistic 
value, it has this quality of human charity. Ibanez 
stands between these extremes. His work is very good, but, 
it any rate when read in translation, it is not genius. But 
in its gift of sympathy for all sorts and conditions of men, 
though possibly in nothing else, it is kin to that of Dickens. 
Listen to this (necessarily shortened) dream of the rustic 
bride-to-be :— 


By Vicente 


“They would arise at break of day, she to prepare breakfast 
and tidy the house. Ue would mount his horse. Not a button 
would be missing in his jacket, his shirt would always be as 
white as snow, as well ironed as any owned by a Jerez gentleman. 
And when he would return she would be at the gate waiting for 
him, with flowers in her hair and an apron so white that it would 
blind him. The stew would perfume the whole house. They 
would sleep in the holy tranquillity of those who make good use 
of their day, and do not feel the remorse of having wronged anyone.” 
Very homely and naive, may be, but it is exactly what a 
country girl would think. 
tions of the poor people who keep cattle and horses in the 
Spanish hills, of the vine-dressers and the rest of the agri- 
cultural population. 
yet one knows that they are true to life, for beneath the 


surface humanity is the same in nearly all parts of the world. | 


And though in writing of grand folk Ibanez is often super- 
ficial, he does manage to get very near to the peasant heart, 


It is true to life as are the descrip- | 


One may never have been to Spain, | 


| incongruous 


| and he is probably justified. 


*. 


STREETS OF NIGHT. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Fundamentally this story is a psychological study of the 
relations between children and parents, or rather, of the 
effect of parents upon children. Superficially it concerns 
the emotional inter-relations of three young Americans in 
Boston, two men and a girl. Just as in abstract design the 
unfilled spaces are as important to the whole as the filled 
portions, if not more important, so with this story ; the things 
which Mr. Dos Passos has not said explicitly, but which he 
has left to the knowledge and insight of the reader, are by far 
the most significant. He has set down the effects and inferred 
the causes. In this respect he has drunk deeply of the 
Russians. Incidentally, it is a method of subtle flattery 
to the reader, and so increases his good opinion as well 
as his appreciation of the author. This makes it none 
the less a legitimate and effective method, and it has been 
employed here with skill. In other respects, too, this book 
is an improvement on Mr. Dos Passos’ earlier work, in spite 
of the melodramatic title. Tie has gained a finer control of 
his medium. His economy is exquisite. But he is still a 
little consciously literary and portentously serious. There 
is not one spark of humour in the whole book. His failure 
to understand and explain the girl as thoroughly and clearly 
as the men produces a slight dissatisfaction with the char- 
acterization. But it is nevertheless a good book and worth 
reading. 

THE PATH TO THE SUN. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Miss Syrett’s books always have charm. This has an 
ultra-modern theme, which is rather refreshing. It expresses 
the reaction from such things as psycho-analysis, aestheticism, 
consciously educational homes and a certain type of modern 
school. Her idea at the beginning seems to be that because 
Tristram and Caia are brought up thus they are failures, and 
because Priscilla escapes she is a success. Afterwards, how- 


By John Dos Passos. (Martin 


By Netta Syrett. (Hutchinson, 


; ? - ; | ever, Miss Syrett implies that Priscilla is a suecess because 
sso devoid of psychological sense and conformity to character | ~ 


and that she is vital because she is the love-child 
of a vividly alive woman, while the others are the legitimate 
children of a dull woman, by the same father. Anyway, 
Priscilla is delightful. 


she is vital, 


MAGAZINES. 


Vol. 1, No. 1 


SOME 
THE AMERICAN 


scription, £6). 

Mr. Mencken and Mr. Nathan, the editors of the American 
Mercury, have a reputation for iconoclasm, energy, rhodo- 
montade and wit. They persuade a reader by staggering 
him: no one would dare to hold up a finger in such a 
hurricane of words. They are rebels against all restrictions, 
and both of them wear their whisky-flasks on their sleeves. 
Their main object is “‘to belabor sham as agreeably as 
possible ” ; and, of course, contributors reflect their views : 


NEW 


MERCURY, (annual sub- 


magnificent fun is made of aesthetics, Christian Science, 
rejuvenescence, the Great War, philosophy, theology, 


They are not, however, invul- 
they set up for approval 
Crane, James Huneker, 
In consequence most of 
and by a most excellent 


patriotism and communism. 
nerable or merely destructive : 
Professor Santayana, Stephen 
scepticism and freedom of speech. 
the Mercury is exhilarating to read ; 
instinct the editors have kept the articles they include so 
short that we never have time to lose our patience. There 
seem to be incongruous articles here and there: there is, 
for example, a ponderous and helpless discussion of “ The 
Test of English” by Professor Krapp. But, after all, the 
editors protest with vigour that there can never, in anything, 
be any standards of judgment but personal taste. Most 
: and delightful of all is ‘“*‘Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Chew,” a dialogue composed by Mr. Samuel C. Chew, 
in which he contrives with an extreme polish and inoffensive- 
ness to analyse and expose the character of his subject. 
Mr. John McClure’s “ The Weaver’s Tale” is neatly written 
and very amusing. There are in addition a host of articles 
on political and social subjects—disarmament, communist 
organisations, Abraham Lincoln, the teaching of history— 
none of them without a surface brilliance and a few of them 
of considerable value. 


THE TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, Vol. 1, No. 1. (Duck- 
worth. 2s.) 


It was Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer who started the English 
Review, and under his editorship it was amazingly good. It 
is Mr. Ford Madox Ford (the same Mr. Hueffer) who now 
starts a more ambitious magazine. The Transatlantic Review, 
published in Paris, is designed to include creative literature 
from all parts of the civilized world. Mr. H. G. Wells, we 
notice, considers Mr. Ford ** one of the greatest editors alive,” 
The first number contains as 
its main attractions an instalment of a new novel by the 
editor, a story by the editor and Mr. Conrad, now rescued 
from pseudonymity, poems by Mr. Coppard and Mr. Ezra 
Pound, and a few reminiscences of Whistler by Mr. Luke 
Ionides. The notes and articles are full of vitality, and it is 
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easy to see the editor’s preference for an unelaborate and free 
style in writing. Indeed, it is the colloquialism and fluency 
of most contributions that give its peculiar air to this magazine. 
So much writing nowadays is wrenched out of himself by the 
author with incredible pains that the contributors to the 
Transatlantic seem in comparison very versatile and fresh. 
All but Mr. E. E. Cummings. We must really protest against 
the involved triviality of Mr. Cummings’ poems :— 
“Voices to voices, lips to lips 
i swear (to noone everyone) constitutes 
undying.” 
Mr. Daniel Chaucer contributes the beginning of a “‘ stock- 
taking” in English Literature, and writes very much after 
the style of the editor himself. 
THE MOON. 

We have received the first number of a weekly newspaper 
for the blind, which is printed in Dr. Moon’s embossed type. 
This type is said to be simpler than that of the Braille system, 
which, to those whose sense of touch has lost its delicacy, 
is somewhat diflicult to acquire. It is published by the 
National Institute for the Blind ; the annual subscription is 
8s. 8d.; and the matter consists of Home, Imperial and 
Foreign news in the form of brief notes, besides a paragraph 
of * Latest News.” We wish The Moon every success : it is 
worthy of every encouragement, for the value of its object 
can hardly be overestimated. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

COUNTRY CONVERSATIONS. (John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This most amusing little book is far too good for one to 
believe the publisher’s statement that the conversations were 
taken down from life : the nameless editor of the ’eighties has 
shown a quite unnecessary modesty ! It is in the very best 
tradition of pastoral, a Bucolic to rival Theocritus had it 
the lyricism : even the most obvious jokes told with a delicate 
quaint seriousness that gives them, as it were, their final 
form: quotable from every page, but generally at its lightest 
on the subject of Death :-— 

“ Miss G.: I hear that you lost your wife ten years ago. 
must have led a sad, lonely life since her death. 

David E. : Quite the other way, ma’am. I'd never no peace at 
all till she went. I prayed to the Lord night and day for thirty 
years that He would please to part us ; but I left it to Him which way 
it should be. I was quite ready to go myself; but He took her at 
last, and right thankful I was indeed.” 

Or, again, this :— 

* John’s mother is dead at last, but she lay a long while; you 
know sick folks canna go hoff unless they’re kept nice and clean ; 
Tl be bound her’d have died a deal sooner if I'd had the tending of 
her, because I should always have been settling and washing of her. 
For all her’d been so wicked, her died like a good ’un, and said her 
was going to Glory.” 

POEMS OF A SHORT LIFE. (5s.) YORICK AND THREE 
SHORT PLAYS. (3s. 6d.) PIERELLO AND NOTA- 
PENNY. (3s. 6d.) By Margaret George. (Dent.) 

These three volumes are the work of Margaret George, 
who died at the age of twenty-four in 1922. The volume of 
poems contains work done between the ages of four and 
twenty-four. Some of the earliest poems are of extraordinary 
quality for a small child, and everywhere we notice phrases 
and epithets which are real and impressive. Yorick, a 
dramatic poem which is one of her last works, shows her 
strongly under the influence of Shakespearean phraseology, 
but there is originality there, strong feeling for rhythm and 
phrase, and many striking passages. The third volume 
contains two fairy stories. That these volumes show a very 
considerable promise there can be no doubt, but it is impossible 
to guess what this young writer’s final achievement would 
have been had she lived. 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION A CENTURY AGO. By 
A. T. Bolton. (Soane Museum Publication No. 12. Is. net.) 

Primarily a sketch of Sir John Soane’s ollice from within, 
and more especially of George Basevi (Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, Belgrave Square, &c.), one of its most remarkable 
products, Mr. Bolton’s pamphlet also gives short biographies 
of over fifty of Sir John’s pupils and assistants. We ~— 
that John Sanders, who built Sandhurst and the Duke of 
York’s School, Chelsea (1801), was bis first pupil; that Sir 
Robert Smirke left after only a few months’ pupilage (the 
houis were 9 a.m. to 8 p.m.); that another pupil ran away 
to sea with a large sum of money intended for the bank ; 
and that another assistant (like Basevi) was killed by a fall 
from the scaffolding. Incidentally the central figure, Soane 
emerges as a man of much charm and generosity. 
BRIGHTER INTERVALS: Duly Logged in Prose and 

Verse. By Gordon Phillips. (Nisbet. 5s. 

Mr. Gordon Phillips is ** Lucio ” of the Manchester Guardian, 
from which paper he has collected the majority of these 
amusing trifles. Every one of them is more than pleasant 
enough to beguile a few idle moments, but they hardly survive 
the ordeal of publication in book-form. Perhaps their author 
is aware of this, for in a modest little preface (one of the best 
things in the book) he says: “ A book which can be begun 


You 


——— 
anywhere and finished in the same adaptable kind of Place 
is a great convenience to people in bed ; and in the teeth o 
any conceivable opposition, I maintain that both of the 
merits are conspicuously attached to the work whi “a 
invites your attention.” 
this statement. 
THE SECOND BOOK OF MARTHA. By the Hon, Yq 
Dowdall. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) = 
The inconveniences and disagreeables of what Mr, Walter 
Bagehot called “ the horrid scrape of being born a woman” 
have never been more wittily pointed out than by Mrs 
Dowdall in her light essays on the subject of that impersonaty, 
of all housewives, Martha. The book, however, wil] by 
exceedingly useful as a handbook to all women on the art ¢ 
“how not to do it.” Anyone who conducted her life jy 
the manner depicted would surely welcome death at thp 
earliest possible moment. Whether the compilation of sy) 
a handbook is a legitimate object of satire may be doubted 
but the object of this particular book is probably merely 4, 
amuse. This Mrs. Dowdall contrives most excellently 4 
do. She is both witty and humorous, not least in the titles 
of her essays—* Any Wife to Any Cook,” * The Ego on the 
Hearth,” ‘* The Elusive Germ.” Such names are irresistible 
to the reader, and Mrs. Dowdall’s light touch will not dis. 
appoint him in any of the papers named. 


vr ‘ vT 
FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
POLITICS, STRIKES, AND MARKETS, 
[T'o the Editor of the SprcraTor.] 

Sm,—The City is disposed to regard the Foreign 
Exchanges as constituting a more reliable financial 
barometer than the Stock Markets. Notwithstanding 
the materialization of the threatened railway strike, the 
defeat of the Government on Monday night and thy 
prospect of the immediate advent of a Socialist Gover- 
ment, the Stock Markets, although, of course, rather 
dull, have shown no very serious declines during th 
past week.* The Foreign Exchanges, on the other hand, 
have been in a very depressed condition, the outstanding 
feature being the renewed slump in the Americay 
exchange on London and also in the French frane. 

For the comparative steadiness of public securities 
there is a fairly simple explanation, namely, the sound 
technical position of the investment markets. There is 
now very little doubt that, as soon as it was evident thal 
the Labour Party would come into power, a great many 
speculative commitments for the fall were entered inte 
in high-class investment securities, and the “ bear” 
account in that direction is now very considerable. Up 
to the present, however, although there has been a little 
selling of sterling stocks to exchange into dollar securities, 
the public as a whole has not taken serious alarm, and 
in spite of the general depression it would be fair to 
say that in many of the investment stocks, and especially 
in British Funds, there is quite a scarcity of stock for 
delivery. Consequently this “ bear’’ position constitutes 
a kind of strengthening influence. It discourages fresh 
speculative sales, while, so long as the public refrains 
from selling freely, it makes the inherent position of 
the investment markets fairly strong, even though it is 
still considered that the chances of a fall are greate 
than those for the rise. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that the investment markets have also been helped 
of late by the drying up of the stream of new issues of 
capital, while at the moment there is also a strengthening 
influence in the shape of the fact that on the Ist proxino 
new investment resources will be increased by tli 
repayment of about £20,000,000 in maturing National 
War Bonds. 
On the other hand, the weakness of Foreign Exchanges, 
and especially of the American rate, gives room for 
thought. As I said in your columns a fortnight ago, 
both the financial and commercial situation is somewhat 
sensitive at the moment either to adverse or favourable 
influences, and despite the extent to which speculators 
on the Stock Exchange may have discounted for the 
moment the first effects of a Socialistie Government, 
those who take a longer view of the matter are deeply 
concerned as to the drift of events. The effect of the 
new régime, both on international and local developments, 


. ch noy 
We should be the last to COntest 








* Since this letter was written prices have rallied as @ result of the covering 
of “ bear’’ accounts.—A.W.E. 
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has yet to be seen, and as regards the latter the 
railway strike is not regarded as a favourable omen, 


for, rightly or wrongly, it is felt in a good many quarters 
that the strike might not have materialized had there 
not been the practical cc rtainty of its ultimately being 
fought out under a Labour Government. 

Inasmuch as the next weck or two will doubtless be 
occupied by the 


not at all improbable that, in the absence of any 


fear that when Parliament reassembles there will be a 


| 


formation of the new Ministry, it is | 


untoward international events, markets may tend to | 
recover a little from political influences, but I should | 


recurrence of the apprehensions responsible for the | 


recent dullness of stocks and the actual depression in 
the Foreign Exchanges, unless in the meantime we 
should have some distinctly reassuring statements as 
regards policy from the new Prime Muinister.— I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, ArTuurR W. Kippy. 
The City, January 23rd. 
(Continued on next page.) 








WHY BE CONTENT WITH 5%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 15%, or even 
20%, according to Age. 


HY deprive yourself ene day longer than necessary 


of comforts which this larger income will provide | 


for you ? 
Capital and a further loss of Income ? 
your Income survey as well as larger, and thereby enjoy 
contentment of mind with its beneficial effect on your 
health ? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your stocks 
and shares and buy a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
with the proceeds. A retired professional man has just 
doubled his income by making this safe exchange. ‘This 
will be paid to him every 
more 


“two years’ Income in one” 
year as long as he lives. It will never fail. No 
wotry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. Life 
is now a different thing for him. 

Think what it would mean to you—a far larger Income ; 
an absolutely safe Income; an «unalterable Income for 
Life, Guaranteed by a Company with over £35,000,000 
assets under very strict Government supervision. 


Why run the risk of a further depletion of your | 
Why not make | 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can | 


show you how much better you can employ your capital 
—what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how 


much safer it will be. 


including a guaraniced return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of bith and amount of capital at your 


lice 
lisposal. 


FOR YOUNGER MEN AND WOMEN 


£250 a year for life, commencing, say, at age of 60. 


A deferred annuity, purchased by easy yearly instalments, 
aud to commence when the annuitant wishes to retire 
~say at 60 or earlier—solves the problem of providing 
for old age. Meanwhile it protects the dependents: for 
£3000, £2000, or whatever amount is agreed upon, will be 
paid to them should the Policy-holder not live to qualify 
for the annuity. This is a wonderfully advantageous 
Plan—the biggest step you can take towards financial 
independence. Thrift without sacrifice ! 
it more fully to you. Write, giving exact age and amount 
you can save yearly, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
Norfolk Street, London. 


House, 


ot Canada, 78 Canada 


W.C. 2. 


Let us explain | 


Better terms are granted in cases of | 
impaired health, and there are many kinds of annuities, | 











A Remarkable Book 


T is difficult, if not impossible, to call to 
mind any recently written novel that 
has so quickly aroused so much interest 
and universal commendation in the book 
world as “‘ Jane—Our Stranger,” * by 
Mary Borden, which was issued only a few 
weeks since by Messrs. William Heinemann, 
Ltd. Already the first edition is practically 
exhausted, and it is evident that the book is 
destined to rank as one of the best written, 
most interesting and informative works of 
the present day. It is not merely a novel of 
intensely human interest; it is a wonderful 
word-picture illustrating the fundamental 
differences of temperament, environment 
and outlook of two nations, of whom it has 
been all too common in these latter years to 
speak as if no such differences and difficulties 
existed. 


That “‘ Jane—Our Stranger ”’ is a contro- 
versial book is obvious; that it puts a very 
necessary point of view will be equally 
obvious; and the fact that this is done in a 
masterly manner by a very able pen will 
greatly enhance the author's already 
considerable reputation. 

Mary Borden’s former work, “ The Romantic 
Woman,” attracted widespread attention, but 
“* Jane—Our Stranger,” her latest novel, 
is cast on bigger lines and attacks a problem 
boldly, efficiently and most engagingly. 


From cover to cover the book is full of 
interest. 


Some opinions of 


“ Jane—Our Stranger.” 


* Daily News ” :— 

“A picture vividly and brilliantly drawn. ; 
Beautiful workmanship, distinguished prose, sharp 
and clear characterisation, and an eminently 
readable and interesting story.” 


** Daily Chronicle ” :— 

“An extraordinarily powerful and interesting 
novel. . One of the best novels that has 
been published in recent years. It is beautifully 
written, and should appeal to a very wide circle of 
readers.” 

‘* Manchester Guardian ” :— 

“If novels are to be divided into three kinds— 
those one must, might, and won't read— Jane— 
Our Stranger” is recommended for an immediate 
place on the obligatory list.” 


“The Guardian ”’ :— 

“It must be said, without any qualification, that 
this admirable novel will rank as one of the best 
of the year 1923. The story is intensely 
introspective and absorbingly interesting, the 
characters . most vividly drawn . . . 
the whole work is brilliant.” 


* Messrs. William Heinemann, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
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notice amounted to just upon £7,000,000, being 
FINANCIAL NOTES. increase of £500,000 as Bs lor with six mont 
There is little doubt that, but for the domestic | previously. AWE F 
political crisis, to say nothing of the railway strike, A. W. & 
we should have seen some _ important capital 
flotations during the month of January. As it is, such | THK RECREATIONS OF LONDON 
flotations have, of course, been impossible, and this is . 
the more regrettable because there are quite a number PLAYS 
of important loans of a first-class character to be issued 5. 
during the early part of this year, and delay such as | AtDwycu.—Tons of Money  .. + +» 8.15—2.15 


that which has been experienced during the past month 
always tends to produce congestion in this respect. 
It must be remembered, too, that so long as fresh loans 
—both local and foreign—are of a satisfactory character, 
the effect on the general situation is good, tending to 
increase trade activity. That is another reason why it 
must fairly be hoped that at a very early stage in its 
career the Labour Government will do its utmost to 
encourage confidence, which has been badly jarred 
as a consequence of the unsound doctrines so loudly 
proclaimed Mr. MacDonald’s rd both during and 
previous to the recent General E ection. 

Sound common sense characterized the diagnosis of the 
financial and commercial situation by Mr. F.C. Goodenough 
in his speech on Wednesday at the annual meeting of 
Barclays Bank, Limited. Having staunchly defended 
Free Trade principles, Mr. Goodenough rightly took the 
view that all special instances of unfair competition 
arising out of the present abnormal exchange and other 
conditions could be met under the provisions of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act. Again, while asserting 
in very effective fashion the necessity for a proper 
amount of elasticity in the currency, Mr. Goodenough 
maintained that “‘any attempt to solve the problem 
of unemployment by schemes involving inflation would 
cause a rise in prices, and would ultimately lead to a 
loss of foreign trade and renewed depression.” Needless 
to say, the chairman of Barclays Bank was strong in 
his denunciations of a Capital Levy, and, more perhaps 
than any other speaker, he expressed the whole situation 
in a nutshell when he affirmed that there is no greater 
surplus of credit available at the moment than could 
be employed for productive purposes, and that such 
employment of credit would bring a return of profit 
far greater than would be secured by a corresponding 
reduction in the volume of the National Debt. 

* . * 

Among the minor features of the Stock Exchange 
during the past weck has been the extraordinary gamble 
in German loans. The following short table shows the 
quotations of the 10th inst., together with the highest | 
and lowest touched during the past week and the quota- 
tions at the time of writing :— 


10th Highest Lowest Jan. 

inst. since. since. 22nd. 
German 3 percent. .. 2Is. Od. 45s. Od. 17s. 6d. = 24s. Od. 
- 34, os ee 6s. Od. 25s. Od. 5s. Od. 8s. 6d. 
8s. 9d. 25s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 10s. Cd. 


” ” ” ee 


All kinds of rumours were circulated to account for the 
sharp spurt, among them being the assertion that some 
10 per cent. of German mortgage indebtedness, including 
German Government loans, might ultimately be paid 
on a gold basis. No confirmation of such reports was 
forthcoming, however, and practically the only reason 
that could be given for even a slight improvement would 
be the greater steadiness of the German exchange on 
London, due to the success, so far seen in Foreign 
Exchange, of the introduction of the Rentenmark and 
the cessation of the printing of more marks. Some of 
the buying was initiated from Amsterdam, and several 
British journals have warned investors here against 
taking a hand in the gamble. 
* * * 

The latest balance-sheet of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, 
Holt and Company, made up to the end of last year, 
shows the effect of the recent absorption of the business 
of Messrs. Holt and Company, the deposits having risen 
to £27,776,000. Great liquidity continues to be an 
outstanding feature of the balance-sheet, and there is 
an increase to note both in the cash and in the money 
at call. In fact, the total of money at call and short 











[The Tons of Money are almost spent. A last chance to 
see this extremely funny farce, which comes to an 
end on Tuesday night.] 
Comepy.—Alice Sit By The Fire es os 68.1 
{Another Barrie revival. Miss Marie Tempest is one of 
the most delightful of — actresses, } 


New.—The Lie... 8.30—2. 39 
(Mr. Henry Arthur Jones cnn aleays be relie dc on n for good 
construction and Miss Sybil Thorndike for original 
and forceful acting.) 
VAUDEVILLE.—-Puppets ! .. - 8.30—2.% 
{A highly entertaining and charmingly sts aged seven. 1 
MUSIC. 


January 26th.—QUEEN’s Hati.—New Queen's Hall 


Orchestra ar . 3.0 
[Brahms’ seldom-heard Serenade No. 2, . Ravel’ 3 ” Spanish “Rhap sody, 
with Sir Henry Wood conducting. | 
January 31st.—CrosBy Hai, CHEYNE WALK. S.W. 
—Arne Society oe : 8.30 
February Ist ‘ 3.30 
[Dr. Arne’s Masque, "The Sralgment of P aris.) 
February Ist.—WicmorE Hati.—Dutch String Quartet 3.9 


{An “Ms. Quintet by Cyril Scott, Dvorak in F and 


Beethoven, op. 59, No. 2.) 
Covent GarpEN.—British National Opera Company. 
[Interesting pe rformances are :—Jan. 28th, Alkestis, 8.15; Jan. 20th, 
The Mastersingers, 7.0; Jan. 30th, The Magie Flute, 2.15, 
and Othello, 8.0; Feb. Ist, The Valkyrie, 7.15.) 


FILMS. 


At THE PaLAce THEATRE (for a season: 2.30 and 8.30, 
Sundays 7.45).—Crossing the Great Sahara. 

{This interesting record of Captain Buchanan's expedition to the Nigerian 
Sahara fulfils purposes for which scientists approve of the cinema— 
to record biological discoveries, and the rites of disappearing peoples 
The photographs of wild animals at a desert drinking pool, of the ritual 
dances of African tribes, of processes of native handicraft, &c., have 
never been surpassed. Some of the incidents are flashed off too soon 
some of the sub-titles are not clear. But the film has serious merit 


At THE SHEPHERD’s BusH Pavinion (January  28th- 
February 2nd, continuous).—Dulcy. 


{Constance Talmage at her roguish best as the helpful feather-brained young 
wife in this entertaining version of the play. The sub-titling is very bright, 


AT THE SCALA THEATRE (for a season: 2.30 and 8.30 daily). 
—Coming Thro’ the Rye. 

(The film stars themselves show their competence in miming in a word's 
play which precedes this typical English film; the slow tempo of th 
piece is peculiar and quite in the period.) 

LECTURES. 
January 26th.—Tune Roya. Instirution, 21 ALbe- 
MARLE STREET.—Mr. William Wallace on 
“The Couperin Dynasty” .. .. 8.0 
January 29th.—Great Hatt, Kina’s COLLEGE, Sr RAND. 
—Prof. P. Dearmer on ** Inigo Jones & Wren” 
January 29th.—Aro11an Hatt, New Bonp Street. 
Dr. A. M. Blackman on “* The Treasure Tombs 
of Luxor ” ae es oe a eee 

[In aid of the League of Service.] 

January 3lst.—Lonpon Scuoot or Economics, 
HovuGuton Street, W.C.—Sir Bernard Pares 


major, ep. 96, 


5.30 


on ‘“ Russian Reconstruction and British 
Technical Experts” .. ee oe -- 5.0 
[Admission free.]} 
PICTURES. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
[Sculpture by Mr. Epstein. Notice later.| 


GRAFTON STREET. 
An attractive exhibition for smal 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A 
[Les Peintres-Graveurs Indépendants, 
purses, ] 
PiccapILty GALLERIES, 17 CoveENTRY SrREET. 
(Costumes, posters and scenes by Mr. Aubrey Hammond, one 
interesting living designers. ] 


LIBERTY’S SALE 
ENDS ON 
THURSDAY 


NEXT 


FINAL REDUCTIONS 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, 





— 








Before Selecting your new 


Curtains and Covers 


for the new Spring Season see the latest 
designs on view in Story’s Showrooms 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story & Co., Ltd. 
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; - United Kingdom | 
Provident Institution. | 


FUNDS EXCEED ELEVEN MILLIONS. 


Chairman: Tue Rr. Hons WALTER RUNCIMAN. 
The Institution is in a strong position as regards every point | 
which makes for future prosperity. Among the more important | 


of these are the following:— 
(1) Unimpeachable Security. 
0 (2) Favourable Mortality. | 
(3) Moderate Working Expenses. } 
() The combined operation of these factors renders intact the 
sources of future profits and renders the policies of the 
Institution highly yong to present and future members. 
e for Prospectus of :— 

) CHILDREN’S DEF FERRED ASSURANCES, carrying an Educa- | 
tional Endowment Option at age 16, and a number of valuable 
Assurance Options at,age 21 or age 25. } 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME, which enables persons to buy | 

their own houses, and in the event of death to leave them free 
of debt. 


196 STRAND, :: +: LONDON, W.C. 2. 


. Cal LL ELLA TE 














“Facts are stubborn things.” 





DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for 
all risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
JANUARY LINEN SALE 


Sale List 40P sent post free. Delivery 
of goods guaranteed. Carriage paid on 
orders of 20/- upwards in the 


EELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 


Also at Regent Street, London, and Church Street, Liverpool, 





| 


























THE SCIENCE OF CHRIST. 


TRUE THOUGHT BOOKLETS. 
No. 1, THE CHRISTIAN’S CHART 


Setting forth his True Position and Experience. 


No. 2, THE CHRISTIAN’S LIFE #] 


Revealed in an Up-to-Date Allegory. 


No. 3, THE CHRISTIAN’S GUIDE 


Containing Plain Rules for Daily Practice. 
Price 4d. each, 6 for 1/9, 12 for 3/*. Post Free. 


TRUE THOUGHT PAMPHLETS. 


No. 1, THE HOLY TRINITY and The Divine Union 
revealed in a LIVING CHART. 




















No. 2, THE HOLY CITY, THE NEW Jerusalem 
and the Temple of God revealed. 
No. 3, THE “WORD OF GOD” as HE is 
revealed in the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Price 2d. each, 3 for 4d. 12 fori/-. Post Free. 


SPECIAL OFFER ! 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY. Upon receipt of 1/< for the 
above three True Thought Booklets, we will include the 
three True Thought Pamphlets as FREE SUPPLEMENTS. 




















SEND TO-DAY TO 








RW. WELBANK, Broughton Rd., BANBURY. 


























Over 


1000 


DISCERNING 
Pipe-Smokers 


have, within the last 3 months, 
placed orders for regular supplies. 


THAT IS THE RESULT OF 
THE FREE SAMPLES WE 
SUBMITTED OF OUR 


“Winchester” 
Mixture 


A Tobacco that has been specially blended by 

us from selected growths to meet the demand 

from many of our Cigar clients who have 
long sought 


AN IDEAL PIPE TOBACCO 


Freshly packed from bulk supplies. 


No. 7 Blend—Mediam nr ...  6/-per db. Tin 
No. 8 Blend—Mild ... nee ...  5/-per lb. Tin 
Sample post free on request. 





Ask for Price List of Selected Cigars at Lowest Prices. 


Ball, Hayter & Lamb, Ltd., 


7-8 Gt. Winchester St., London, E.C. 2. 
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Fellowship of the British Empire Exhibition. 





THE FIRST FIVE HUNDRED. 





5 le following is the list of the first five hundred who followed the Prince of Wales, President and first 
member, in joining the Fellowship of the British Empire Exhibition. They are chiefly recruits of the 

three days following the announcement. ‘There are indications that the Fellowship will emiol a vast member- 

ship in the near future all over the Empire. Members are now enrolling at the rate of hundreds per day. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
T.R.H. THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS HELENA VICTORIA, 


Duke of Atholl; Marquess and Marchioness of Aberdeen; 
Earl of Aylesford; Lord Anslow of Iver; Lord Askwith; 
Lord ya ; Mr. L. C. M. S. Amery; Sir James and Lad 
Allen; Sir William Alexander; Mr. Davis H. Allan; Mrs. E. 
Archdale; Mr. P. Alexander; Mr. J. W. E. Avern; Mrs. 
J. A. Aiton; Mr. D. M. Anderson; Mr. William Addison; Mr. 
E. W. J. Arman; Mr. J. Adamson; Captain C. H. Armitage. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin (late Prime Minister of Great Britain) ; 
Mr. Stanley Bruce (Prime Minister of Australia) ; Earl Balfour ; 
Earl Beatty; Viscount Burnham; General Bramwell Booth ; 
Lord Bearsted ; Sir Robert Baird ; Sir E. W. Birch; Sir Samuel 
Barrow; Lady Margaret Boscowen; Sir W. Beveridge; Sir 
- Berridge ; Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir F. Bingham; Sir F. W. 
Black; Sir E. H. Busk; Sir 8S. Bois; Admiral Sir R. Bacon; 
Sir A. Binning ; Sir H. Barnes; Major-Gen. W. W. O. Beveridge ; 
Mr. L. Beardall; Mr. J. Beardall; Mr. G. M. Booth; Colonel 
F. J. Byrne; Mr. F. Bowater; Mr. C. Braby ; Mr. E. C. Brown- 
ing; Mr. E. J. Boaumont-Nesbitt ; Lieut.-Col. F. H. Browning ; 
Mr. D. A. Bromner; Mr. C. H. Baillie; Major H. Barned L. 
Barned; Mr. W. L. Brodie-Haill; Major E. A. Belcher; the 
Hon. H. W. Bird; Mr. E. H. Bell; Mr. K. E. C. Blakeney ; 
Major R. W. Barnett; Very Rev. A. V. Baillio; Mr. Joseph 
Berry (Mayor of Huddersfield); Mr. G. C. Bellingham; Mr. 
W. N. Butt; Mr. A. C. Broughton; Sir Cecil L. Budd; Mr. 
A. 8S. Bull; Sir Charles Barrie; Mr. W. J. Benson. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury; Earl of Cavan; Earl of 
Cadogan; Viscount Cowdray ; Viscount Chetwynd ; Viscount 
Cecil; Lord William Cecil; Sir James Currie; Mr. Winston 
Churchill ; Sie J. A. Cooper; Sir G. H. Chubb; Sir Evelyn Cecil ; 


Sir James Craig; Admiral the Hon. Sir 8. Colville; Sir 
Clifford Cory ; Colonel Page Croft; the Hon. Mrs. Croft; Sir 
James Carmichael; Sir Travers Clarke; Lady Clarke; Sir 


Sir Arnold B. Cridley; Mr. J. R. Clynes; 
Sir Hugh Clifford; Mr. Adrian Corbett; Mr. W. W. Chapman ; 
Mr. T. D. Cook ; Mr. R. S. Cumming; Mr. J. P. Cooper; Lieut.- 
Col. H. W. G. Cole; Mrs. H. W. G. Cole; Mr. Lionel Cust; 
Master Donald Cane; Mr. L. H. Cripps; Mr. H. N. G. Cobbe; 
Colonel David Carnegie; Mr. A. A. Cowen; Mr. Leslie Couper ; 
Mr. Percy Collins; Mr. Daniel Colquaoun; Mr. Christian O. 
Colquhoun ; Mr. W. P. Cross; Mr. J. MacN. Christie ; Mr. A. A. 
Campbell; Mr. E. R. Campbell; Mr. A. Canham; Mr. J. D. 
Cassells ; Mr. R. H. Carr ; Mr. W. H. Cary : Admiral de Chair. 

Duke of Devonshire; Earl of Derby; Earl of Denbigh; 
Earl of Donoughmore; Earl of Dunmore, V.C.; Sir J. T. 
Davies ; Commander Sir Trevor Dawson; Sir Sigmund Dan- 
reuther; Sir George Chardin Denton; Mr. R. E. Dangerfield ; 
Mr. Birt Davies ; Mr. C. Harley Denney ; Mr. Vicker C. Dunfeo ; 
Mr. C. E. A. Dias; Mr. J. W. Dulanty ; Mr. A. Docker; Mr. J. E, 
Drower; Mr. R. L. J. Durant; Miss M. L. Dyce; Sir A, 
McDougall Duckham ; Mr. G. H. Duckworth ; Mr. H. F. Deshon ; 
Captain T. E. Donne. 

Hon. Mrs. Cecilia Edwards ; 
Sir Gerald F. Ellison; Sir John Eaglesome ; ; 
Major G. D. H. Ewart; Mr. J. E. Evans-Jackson ; Mr. Stephen 
Easten (Lord Mayor of Newcastle); Sir Walter Egerton. 

Sir Harry Foster; Sir Banister Fletcher; Liout.-Gen. Sir 
William T. Furse; Sir James Kingston Fowler; Sir Henry 
Fowler; Mr. H. Fowler; Mr. Patrick Johnston Ford; Rev. 
Archibald Fleming; Major Frank Fox; Mrs. Frank Fox; 
Mr. M. C. Featherstone ; Mr. R. 8. Forsyth ; Lieut.-Col. Norman 
Fitzherbert ; Mr. T. K. Fielden; Sir Joseph Flavelle. 

Viscount Grey of Fallodon; Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan ; 
Sir Gilbert Garnsey ; Sir W. Graham Greene; Sir Harry Greer ; 
Sir F. G. Guggisberg ; Sir Henry Galway ; Mr. J. T. A. Gardner ; 
Mr. Frank Gill; Mrs. E. L. Goddard; Mr. F. Goodyer; Mr. 
F. W. Goodenough ; Miss Kathleen H. Gordon; Mr. H. Guedalla ; 


William Collet ; 


Sir Charles Ellis; Lieut.-Gen. 
Mr. S. F. Edge ; 


Mr. G. G. Gibson; Mr. A. U. Greer; Mr. W. Greenwood; Mr. 
A. E. Gough; Mr. Victor Gordon; Mr. H. S. Goldsmith; Mr. 
©. O. Gridley; Mr. G. R. Garnett; Miss E. W. Gordon; Mr. 


©. C. Green ; Sir Arnold Gridley; Rear-Admiral Sir Percy Grant; 
Mr. C. W. Gurney. 

Earl Haig; Earl of Howe; Mr. Frank Hodges; Very Rev. 
Dr. T. H. Hertz; Sir Joseph Hood; Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederick 
Hall; Sir John Hunter; Sir Philip Henriques; Rt. Hon. Sir 
Samuel Hoare; Sir Robert Hadfield; Sir John Hewett; Sir 
Harry Hope; Mr. G. W. Humphreys; Mr. H. Hambling ; 
Mr. C. B. Henderson; Mr. J. H. Harley; Mr. Charles Hunt ; 
Mrs. J. H. Hunt; Mr. A. Hall-Brown; Mr. Norman Holder ; 
Mr. D’Oly Hutchins; Mrs. E. M. Hilder; Mrs. H. G. G. Hilder ; 
Mr. T. M. M. Hilder ; Miss D. W. N. Hilder ; Lieut.-Col. F. Hilder ; 
Mr. 8. C. Halse; Mr. H. L. Holt; Mr. C. L. Higgins; Mr. C. 
Hewett ; Mias M. Hornby; Mr. Summers Hunter; Mr. C. H. P. 
Hay; Mr. C. B. Hamilton; Mr. A. S. Herbert; Col. E. J. 
Hayward; Mr. L. S. Hohenkerk; Mr. Collingwood Hughes ; 
Mr. G. Holdsworth; Sir Lionel Halsey; Mr. John Holt. 

Lord Inverforth; Sir Edward Iliffe; Lord Alaister Innes- 
Kerr; Viscount Jellicoe; Sir Herbert Jackson; Sir E. R. Jones ; 
Sir William H. Jones; Sir William Joynson-Hicks; Sir John 
Jordon; Major-Gen. Sir Louis Jackson; Mr. M. W. Jenkinson ; 
Mr. T. Ernest Jackson, Mr. T. L. Judd; Mr. H. G. Judd; Mr. 
N.C. J. Johnstone; Mr. J. Pickering Jones; Mr. David Jones ; 
Mr. Harcourt Johnstone; Mr. W. C. Job; Mr. Cyril F. Johnson, 

Sir Frederick W. Kenyon; Mr. F. Kellaway; Mr. W. Kelly ; 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Kempster; Mr. Charles Anthony King- 
Harmer; Mr. E. A. Kendall; Captain R. C. Kelly. 





H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY, VISCOUNTESS LASCELLEs, 
H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRIX. 


Viscount Lascelles; Mr. Lloyd George; Viscount Lang; 
the Marquess of Linlithgow ; Viscount Leverhulme ; Lord Lee 
of Fareham; Lord Lawrence of Kingsgate; Lord Lurgan; 
Mr. S. Lever; Sir W. J. Larke; Sir Frederick Lugard; Sir 
Sidney Lee ; Colonel Sir Walter Lawrence; Mrs. R. S. Lineham; 
Lieut.-Col. A. O. P. Lang; Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame ; Sir Henry 
Lucy; Mr. R. E. Loveless (Lord Mayor of Bradford); Mr, 


Harry de Little; Mr. E. J. Lake; Mr. F. A. B. Lord; Lieut.. 
Col. H. A. Lake; Major 0. T. Lawrence ; Mrs. Adeliza Lawrence; 


Mr. 8. H. Leake ; Miss Agnes Leggat ; Mr. A. M. Lamb ; Colonel 
C. G, Liddell; Miss Clare Liddell; Master Douglas Liddell. 

Mr. Massey (Prime Minister of New Zealand) ; Earl of Meath ; 
Earl Minto ; Viscount Masserene and Ferrard; Viscount Mait- 
land; Lord Meston; Sir Henry McGowan; the Hon. Henry 
McLaren ; Lieut.-Col. Sir A. Henry McMahon ; Lady MeMahon ; 
Sir Reginald McLeod; Sir Holberry Mensforth; Sir Charles 
McLeod; Lady McLeod; Sir John Mann; _ Brig.-Gen. Sir 
Charles Martel; Sir William Manning; Sir P. T. McGrath; 
Mr. K. Vaughan-Morgan; Mr. T. W. Moore; Mr. B. H. Morgan ; 
Mr. W. R. Masters; Mr. J. L. Mayne; Mr. G. C. Moxon; Mr. 
J. B. McLean; Mr. A. E. Messer; Mr. W. E. Mortimer; Mr. 
Edward Marsh; Lieut.-Col. C. C. Mason; Mrs. 0. O. Mason 3 
Mr. L. C. P. Milman; Miss M. J. McLeod; Mr. Leo M. Myers ; 
Colonel H. C. Moorhouse; Mr. J. H. Matthews; Mr. Arthur 
Nyers; Mr. Alexander Michio; Mr. E. W. Moir; Miss Trevor 
J. Mathews; Mr. W. Mosenthal; Mr. E. Mosenthal. 

Duke of Northumberland; Viscount Novar; The Lady 
Northcote; Lord Richard Nevill; Sir J. J. Nunan; Sir Thomas 
B. Nicol; Lieut.-Col. Sir John Norton Griffiths; Colonel Sir 
Frederick L. Nathan ; Sir Louis Newton (Lord Mayor of London) ; 
Mr. R. F. W. R. Nelson; Lieut.-Col. Henry Newton; Lieut.-Col. 
Francis H. Neish; Mr. E. A. Notcutt; Colonel W. Nicholl. 

Earl of Onslow ; Sir M. F. O'Dwyer; Mr. T. C. Owen; Lieut.- 
Col. 8S. T. Ostrong; Mr. Dermod O’Brien. 

Viscount Portman; Lord and Lady Plumer; Sir Thomas W. 
Parkinson; Sir Keith Price; Sir Percival Perry; Sir Philip 
Pilditch ; Sir Alfred D. Pickford ; the Hon. Oswald Partington ; 
the Hon. Sir C. A. Parsons; Sir Thomas W. Parkinson; Sir 
William Plender; Mr. T. P. Potts; Mr. Lionel Phillips ; Mr. 
H. C. Plunkett; Major-Gen. B. Philip; Mr. Henry Pack; 
Major T. E. Pooley; Mr. P. S. Popps; Mr. J. G. Phillips ; Mrs. 
Winifred Phillips ; Mr. Frederick Peck; Mr. Frederick Edward 
Peck; Mr. Vere Packe. 

Lord Queenborough. 


Lord Rathcreedan, Sir Alexander Roger; Mr. Joseph Rice; 
Major J. A. Richmond; Mr. Redfern; Mr. M. J. Rendall; 
Mr. A. Rushton (Lord Mayor of Liverpool); Mr. W. F. Reid; 


Mr. V. L. Raven. 
Mr. J. Pegus Rankin; 
Randall ;sx 


Miss R. Ramsay; Liout.-Col. A. W. 
Mr. S. A. Russell; Mr. J. B. Reid; Mr. H. D. Reid; 


Mr. A. St. Georgo Ryder; Brig.-Gen. Cecil E. Rice; Mr. I. K. 
Reid; Mr. A. Rodger; Mr. W. R. Rawlings; Mr. R. E. Robson. 

Marquess of Salisbury ; Marquess of Sligo; Earl of Shaftes- 
bury; Earl of Strafford; Bishop of Salisbury; Sir Herbert 
Llewellyn-Smith; Sir Napier Shaw; Sir Albert G. Stern; Sir 
R. Sanders ; Liout.-Col. Sir Pieter C. Van Stowart-Bam ; Lady 
E. T. D. Stewart-Bam; Major-Gen. J. E. B. Seely; Admiral 
Sir Doveton Sturdee; Sir Charles Stewart-Wilson; Sir J. 


Masterton Smith; Sir Harry Ross Skinner ; Sir Edward Speed ; 
Sir Edward David Stern; Sir A. R. Slater; Mr. P. G. Somerville ; 
Lieut.-Col. H. V. de Satge; Sir James and Lady Stevenson; Sir 
Hamnet Share; Lady Share; Sir Newton J. Stabb; Mr. H. A. 
Smallwood; Mrs. E. M. Sutton; Miss F. M. Studholme; Mr. 
H. A. Snelling ; Mr. T. C. F. Smith; Mr. A. E. L. Slazenger ; Mr. 
J. Graeme Sinclair; Mr. C. H. Stevens ; Miss H. A. Savage; Mr. 
J. H. Smith ; Mr. G. Smallwood ; Captain A. M. Simpson ; Mr. J. R. 
Stansfeld; Mr. L. G. Sutton; Mr. J. D. Steven; Miss N. V. 
Stewart; Mr. J. A. Swan; Mr. D. W. Scotland; Mr. Lewis A. 
Smart ; Mr. Nehal Singh ; Mr. John Scott; Nirmul Chunder Sen; 
Sir George Smith. 

Sir Courtland Thomson ; 


Air-Marshal Sir Hugh Trenchard ; 


Mr. J. H. Thomas; Mr. T. G. Tickler; Miss Tibbits; Mrs. 
E. I. M. Tufnell; Mrs. A. W. Tolmie; Mr. W. Turvey; Mr. 


I. E. Stilwell Taylor; Mr. T. M. Taylor ; 
Mr. H. W. Tickler; Mr. Boswell Tucker. 
Mr. H. C. D. Underdown. 
Mr. F. A. M. Vincent; Mr. R. V. Vernon. 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster; Mr. W. R. Warren 
(Prime Minister of Newfoundland) ; Lord Wemyss; Lord Weir ; 
Lord Wavertree ; General Sir Reginald Wingate ; Rear-Admiral 


Mr. J. Tunicliffe ; 


Sir Richard Webb; Sir Edgar Walton; Sir Charles C. Wake- 
field; Lady Walston; Sir Charles Walston; Sir Henry True- 
man Wood; Sir John Wood; Sir Henry White-Smith; Mr. T. 
Walkden; Mr. C. F. Wood; Mr. C. H. Wilson; Mr. S. R. 
Whitley ; Mr. T. O. Williams (Lord Mayor of Birmingham) ; 
Mr. A. Wacker; Mr. A. E. Watson; Mr. W. H. Webbe; 
Colonel Charles Wright; Lieut.-Col. G. D. White; Miss A. S. 
Weldon; Mr. J. Havelock Wilson; Miss F. G. Wintle; Mr. J. G. 
Weir; Mrs. W. R. Warren; Mr. Leo Weinthal; Miss E. R. 
Ward; Mr. W. S. Ward; Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock; Mr. Charles 


Warren; Mr. Reginald Wilson; Mr. J. B. A. Williamson; Mrs. 
Clara Wicks. 

The Earl of Yarborough ; 
Evelyn Young. 


Sir Arthur Young; The Lady 


| 
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to preserve & reasonable stability, the action taken must depend 
upon the nature of that insistent demand. If it were the reflection 
of a genuine expansion of trading activity, it might be regarded as @ 
healthy sign, and no undue limitation would be justified. If, on the 
other hand, it was due to a speculative development, it would 
be against the real interests of trade to allow it to continue. We 
rust not sacrifice the position we had gained as a result of the sound 


COMPANY MEETING. 


BARCLAYS BANK. 




















Ts peewee 


EER. aoe 


THE AMERICAN DEBT. 





CURRENCY AND COMMODITIES—PLEA FOR STABILITY. 
GOLD STANDARD RESTORATION—ULTIMATE AIM. 





MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S STATEMENT. 


The annual general meeting of Barclays Bank was held on Wednes- 
day, January 23rd, 1924, at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C., 
Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough (Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. N. Seeley) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the auditors’ report. 

After referring with deep regret to the death of two of the Diroc- 
tors, Lord Kinnaird and Mr. F. B. Whitfeld, and to the retirement 
from the office of general manager of Sir William Carruthers, whose 
valuable advice would, however, sti] be available in the capacity of 
Director, the Chairman, turning to the profit, dividend and alloca- 
tions, said that they recommended the payment of a final dividend 
at the same rate as last year, namely, 10 per cent. per annum on 
the “A” shares and 14 per cent. per annum on the “B” and 
“(” shares, subject to Income Tax, which, together with the interim 
dividend paid in August last, amounted to £1,572,645, the actual 
sum to be distributed being a little larger than last year, owing to 
the reduction in the rate of Income Tax. They carried forward a 
balance of £518,685, which was slightly more than that carried for- 
ward a year ago. 

AMERICAN DEBT. 

Referring to our Foreign Trade, he showed how vital was tho 
importance of maintaining our invisible and visible exports, both as 
a source of income and also as helping in the restoration of foreign 
markets. Proceeding, the Chairman said that one of the principal 
events in the year had been the funding of the American debt. No 
one who had visited America could fail to realize the gain to British 
credit and British prestige owing to that settlement, or the loss that 
would have been incurred by both if our liability had been questioned, 
or had been met in any other way. Thetotal annual provision that 
would be required for the next ten years to meet the debt would 
amount, at current rates of exchange, to the sum of approximate ly 


£37 millions per annum. ‘This was, roughly, the equivalent of an 





Income Tax of 9d. in the £, calculated upon incomes falling within | 


the ranges of taxation as they exist to-day. 
give some idea of the amount of the burden we had undertaken, 
but the actual payment or transfer of this large sum to America— 
or to some other country on American account—could only be made 
through earnings from trade or through invisible exports, that is to 
say, earnings through interest on Foreign Investments, Shipping 
Freights, Banking and Insurance Commissions, and so forth. 


CREDIT POLICY. 

The Chairman showed in detail how we should aim at securing 
elasticity without inflation, measures which, he said, should ensure 
some degree of stability of currency in relation to commodities, and 
establish favourable conditions for both external and internal trade. 
Summing up his views, he said that he felt our aim should be to 
maintain, as nearly as possible, the existing equilibrium between 
currency and commodities, although always we should keep in mind 
our ultimate aim—a return to a gold standard. Recognizing that 
this was our objective, we must admit that before it could be 


achieved, there must either be a further fall in prices in this country, | 


or an advance in prices in America. The latter of these alternatives 
was so evidently a possibility that from this point of view alone we 
should be justified in avoiding action designed to force down prices 
in this country, with all the attendant uncertainties and inconveni- 
ences, until the tendency in America was more clearly defined. 
Having reached the conclusion that under the conditions existing 
at the moment it was desirable to avoid, as far as is possible, drastic 
measures to secure further progress towards our ultimate aim we 
had still to consider the st« ps it would be desirable to take in the not 
unlikely event of the fiduciary limit to the currency issue being 
reached. He thought it must be admitted that it would be unde- 
sirable, in fact impossible, to lay down in advance any hard and fast 
Tule. The conditions prevailing at the time the limit was threatened 
must be allowed to influence the decision arrived at, but it was 
possible to suggest a general outline of what the policy should be. 
The tid to be reached only if there were a 


luciary limit was likely 
for credit, and if our aim was 


continuous and an increasing demand 


This caleulation would | 


| ment, and unemployment had declined. 


financial policy pursued since the Armistice, and any tendency to- 
wards inflation must be kept in check, even if abnormally high 
discount rates became necessary. There were well-understood signs 
which indicated with sufficient clearness the nature of the influence 
behind an increasing demand for credit. If, with the larger volume 
of trade, the price level remained stationary or declined, or even if 
prices advanced but still did not rise more rapidly here than in 
America, there would be little cause for apprehension, but an unjusti- 
fiable rise in prices, accompanied probably by an increasing disposi- 
tion to withhold stocks of goods from the market, would be a sign 
that inflation was proceeding and, even at the risk of temporarily 
prejudicing production, the interest rate must be used to check 
inflation. How far should we permit our discount policy to be 
influenced by the dollar exchange ? For some time past the pur- 
chasing value of the pound had been more stable than the purchasing 
value of the dollar and, having regard to this, it would certainly be 
unwise to allow our policy to be affected by every movement in the 
rate which might occur, irrespective of the influence which might be 
the cause of it. Within recent months we had seen a considerable 
fall in the New York rate, but this fall should not be allowed to 
create alarm. There was always a heavy trade demand for dollars 
in the autumn and early winter, and the supply of dollars had been 
affected by the necessity of providing for the instalment on the 
British debt to America. This was part of the price we paid for the 
benefits which accrued from our recognition of contractual obliga- 
tions. The exchange was affected also, not only by our own dollar 
requirements, but also by large purchases from the Continent and, 
perhaps, to some extent, by certain mischievous and foolish rumours 
as to the possibility of a departure from the paths of sound finance 
which deserved, and should receive, no credence. Apart from these 
factors, we might perhaps have made investments abroad to an 
extent which was rather in excess of what we could afford, and thus 
have used up certain foreign liquid assets which were normally used 
for adjustment of exchange through arbitrage operations. Since 
1920 we had baianced our Budget, and we had repaid over £200 
millions of foreign debt, besides effecting considerable reductions 
in internal debt. During the past two years we had kept our prices 
at a very stable level and, although there had been a slight increase 
within the last few months, this increase had in some part occurred 
in commodities which were influenced by American rather than by 
British conditions. It was his decided opinion that British credit 
stood firmer to-day than at any time since the War and that, as te 
the intrinsic value of the pound, there could be no doubt. 


SAFEGUARDING OF INDUSTRIES ACT. 
Proceeding, he commented on our trade position, observing that 
during the last few months there had been sigus of a definite improve- 
This improvement could 


| best be maintained and encouraged by stability, which would produce 
| the confidence that was one of the fundamental necessities for good 








trade. No great changes were required, but the power to make use 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Act as a remedial measure, if the 
need to do so should arise, was,in the existing condition of the 
exchanges, a very valuable aid. At the same time, confidence, 
which was one of the chief requisites for trade, was more likely to 
grow without changes, and with the feeling that none were likely to 
take place, except in case of absolute necessity. As to the grave 
question of unemployment, the nearest approach to a remedy, on 
sound principles, must be that of carrying out works of utility, and, 
preferably, of a directly or indirectly productive character. To 
attempt to solve the problem of unemployment by schemes involving 
inflation would cause a rise in prices, and would ultimately lead toa 
loss of foreign trade and renewed depression. 


CAPITAL LEVY. 


Finally, he alluded to the suggestions for a Capital Levy, and 
pointed out that these would entail violent deflation, the withdrawal 
of money from this country involving a loss of earning power, and 
adversely affect exchanges and the stability of British credit. The 
validity of these arguments was now recognized, and we might 
assume that there was no fear of capital being in jeopardy through 
measures of confiscation. It had been laid down as a governing 
principle for the people of America that the exercise of economy 


was the real road to prosperity, and that reduction in the surtaxes 
should produce more revenue for the State than could be vained by 
maintaining taxation at a level which destroyed productive enter- 
prise and development. He felt confident that by adhering to the 
sound principles which had guided us in the past, british credit 


would assure for us, and for the rest of the world, the means towards 
recovery to better times. (Applausc.) 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and other formal business 
transacted, 
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The Prince 
Sick Children. 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


—as Patron—has promised 
to open the new 


** William Shepherd Wing ” 


of the 


Belgrave Hospital for Children 


on February 12th, and has consented to accept 
an album containing the names of all new Sub- 
scribers and Donors for the maintenance of this 
May we enter your name in the album? 


aaaancnnceae 


MMM MMM UMM 





Please enter my name in the Album 


as An annual subscriber of £ . 
4 A donor 
which I enclose. 


PURO: cxcaiiaamaninsnabnniticahen emaainniamitcnanietinaaiaaines 
(Please write distinctly.) 


SE, sss:iniciscsiininicidaiiieaileiciiniadiaaaianenbseiaias abendaaieaaanndbae 


To the 


Belgrave Hospital for Children, 
Clapham Road, 
London, S.W. 9. 


OAT 


Secretary, 
a, | 





UNH 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
368 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 


opened, owing to the newand special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £15,000 required annually. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 


HIS MAJESTY THE 


Patron KING, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2nd, at 


|: eae ne BERLIOZ. 


MIRIAM LICETTE, 


Mr. FRANK MULLINGS, 


Mr, EDWARD HALLAND, 


Mr. CHARLES KNOWLES, 


2.30 p.m, 


Madame 





At the Organ—Mr, R. ARNOLD GREIR, 
THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA, 


HAMILTON HARTY, 





Conductor—Mr, 





Stalls, 19s. 6d.; arena, 73. 6d.; balcony (reserved), 


gallery, promenade (1,000 seats), 2s, 





6s,; unreserved, 38, 6d, ; 
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“It is time we helped the German people and behayeg ’ 
to them behaved to the French after the 
Napoleonic war.”—Very Rev. T. C. Fry, D.D., Deay 


as we 


of Lincoln, 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
IN WANT. 


The TIMES Berlin Correspondent wrote in 
November: 





“The immediate prospect in Germany is 


WIDESPREAD STARVATION 


of those who are least of all responsible for 
the disasters which have befallen Europe.” 


“The People are Weak, 
and Hungry, 
and Exhausted.” 


—Observer. 











Workers and middle-classes suffer alike. The 





most helpless victims are the women and 


| children, 


A Call to Generous 
| Britain! 


Your gift may be earmarked, if desired, for 


| any of the Societies, and should be addressed to: 


_ THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR 
RELIEF IN GERMANY, 


Dr. Hilda Clark, Hon. Sec. (Room 8), 
136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 


Bankers: Barclays Lid. 


' 

| 

| 

| The money will be administered by the following w Il- 
| 

| 

| 


known Societies, which are co-operating in this appeal : 
International 
The Universities’ 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation, The 
The British Council for 
International 


The Society of Friends’ Council for 
Service, The Save the Children Fund, 
Relief Fund, 
German Distress Relief Fund, 
the World Alliance for Promoting 
Friendship through the Churches. 
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ROLLS~ ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


SOME OWNERS’ OPINIONS: 
“Tf there is one fault to be found with the 40/50 H.P. 


























rs - Rolls-Royce car, it is that having once ridden in one, 
you are spoiled for the use of any other car.” 

Reference No. 729 

“ The 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce car has been through a most 

gruelling test, and has come out of it as she entered 


—PERFECT, and without turning a single hair.’’ 
Reference No. 1025 
Original letters may be seen on application, 


Telegrams : ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED Telephone : 


“ Kothead, Piccy, Mayfair 6040 


London.” 44/15 Conduit Street, London, W.1 (4 lines’ 


































































































MAMA AANA i 
2 = 
== 
: ~The W in the © 
5 e omen in the | 
: = on the Western Prairies of Canada and in the Ez 
: = Australian Bush need our sympathy even more = 
j = than the men. Picture them in their isolation = 
i = and hard toil. There are thousands of them a 
H M | f = who have gone out to begin life over again in a = 
H = new Country. Far from church or service, they = 
ore Pp easure from i = run the risk of falling away from all religion. = 
' Pi i = Yet they are our own kith and kin, fellow-citizens a= 
: our ipe. H =i with us of our great Empire. Have we no care = 
: : I = 
i : for them? The = 
T is possible to be a heavy = = 
smoker without knowing = = 
real pipe pleasure. It is = = 
quite possible that you are miss- j == E 
ing much of theenjoyment which = | = 
your pipe should and can yield. = HURCH OCIETY = 
| Inferior mixtures of tobacco 3 = 
cannot give you the maximum H = Pas : : = 
of pleasure. H = now in its Hundred and First Year, seeing the = 
: ‘ ae . = terrible need, is appealing for a = 
Smoke Player’s Navy Mixture = =I 
and make sure of getting the = : 
greatest possibleenjoyment from = entenar unl 0 3 
your pipe. == y] = 
= a most modest sum, considering the vast fields = 
PLAYER'S he. : 
= What are YOU doing for = 
NAVY MIXTURE B our people overseas ? e 
= Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, Lombard Be 
Street, or to the Secretary: 
P.1067 . 
2 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
= | Cee a a 
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»DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FRtiGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 

4. London and Mazogiiies to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

®. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

5. —— to Queensland. 
London S rgo) and Southampton 

i to New 





(passengers) 

ealand and (by transhi —  enenen 
only} Australia (via Panama 

7. United Kingdom, (by any That ~~; via Van- 
couver or Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

6. London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADD. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 44 5—For Passage, t f 6. House, 14-16, €, Coohepur 
orf ee Leadon ae mg $4 ts, 
Leaden ondon, gen 
Offices, 122, ‘ ° ~ Scat 
. 6 138, Leadenhall &t., 
London, E.0. 3, or P. & O. 


House, as as above. 
8.8. Co. of New Zealand, tt. 'P. & 0. House 


0. 7.— Union 8. 
(First Floor), 14, Gockspur St., London, $.W. 1, and for 
hg war tervice, any Office of —_ Pacific sey 





TTT 


TYVTTTTT 








No. 8.— 0. Serviee, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lim 
toon £ CG. 3, or P. & 0. House as above. 
Parte (All Routes) — Ly A Francaise, P, & O., 
41, Boulevard des Capucines. 
} 
> 
. | 

= 
| 
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JAPAN, “omn & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER. 
BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Quickest Route to the Orient. 
REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific ‘* Empress” 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong. 


For Sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1) F 

103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 ) LONDON 
Or Local Agents everywhere. 

Illustrated Japan-China booklet free on application, 
























fo 
SOUTH 
AFRICA 
WEST 


Regular Sailings from 
LONDON & SOUTHAMPTON to 
THE CAPE, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 
MOZAMBIQUE COAST, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA (KENYA COLONY), ANGOLA, 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA, MAURITIUS, &c., 
calling at Madeira, Canary Islands, Ascensior 
apd St. Helena. 


Per further information 
tothe teas Otero aan 
Company ai 


3, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Branch Offices at 
Southampton, 
Birmingham, 
Leeds, Liverpool 
Manchester 


CASTLE 


LINE 


lo) ZN Ma FN 1 9 - ed pm 
























EGYPT AND THE NILE. 
PALESTINE AND GALILEE. 
36 DAYS 165 GUINEAS 


Firet Class Throughout. 


Private Escorted Tour. Dep. March 4. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, 74 Wigmore St., W. 1. 























. 1800, 


There is no finer Whisky 


than the Famous 


“GROUSE” 
BRAND 


150/- per dozen. 


Speciality — Small Casks, 
particulars on application. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 
































EHRMANNS 
SUPERIOR WINES—SPECIAL BARGAINS 


The undermentioned Wines and Spirits will be sold (subject 


to remaining on hand) during the next 10 days at the following 
special Bargain prices, which please compare with any others. 
Per dozen. 
PORT. FINE OLD TAWNY .,, .o -. ae 
PORT. FULL, FRUITY, RICH .. .. 48s 
SHERRY. LIGHT GOLDEN .. « 86). 
SHERRY, OLD FASHIONED BROWN - S7/- 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE. a . -« Sie 
GRAVES, SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY 27/- 
GLARET. ST. JULIEN. . 21/- 
CHABLIS. SUPERIOR. Bottledin Chablis .. 36/= 
SPARKLING SAUMUR, Bouvet Ladubay 66)/- 
SPARKLING MUSGATEL. “Golden Goblet ”.. TQ/- 
CHAMPAGNE, “GOLDEN GOBLET” 1914..108/- 
GOGNAG, SUPERIOR .. “a -150)- 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAG. {COGNAC, Guaranteed 48 _ old 300) 
invaluab le in case of illness. 
WHISKY. 


PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 1 38) - 
The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. {+ 1 OURURSPECIALITR,” great age 1 44/* 





Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finskury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “ S.” 
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CE GW 
7 ~ A Steady Aim 


Whatever fortune the 
day may bring, Three 
Nuns will help to 
steady the nerve. It 
is an open-air tobacco, 
burning evenly and 
slowly—cocl to the 
bottom of the bowl. 
Three Nunsis curiously 
cut in circlets, each a 
perfect blend in itself; 
AN) hence its uniformity of 
fragrance and quality. 
Altogether, a tobacco 
to prize. 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings — 
2 oz. Tins 2/4 


1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 














THREE AUNS 
CIGARETTES 
of 
Fure Virginia Tobacco 


Stephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch of 
the Imperial ‘ o- 
bacco Company } 
(of Great Britain } 
& Ireland), Lid., : 


Vl 












































1924 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 


Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of 
THE LIFE-BOATS 
YOUR Service 
by giving ONE HUNDRED 


13824 





Pounds- - -£100 00 Shillings - » £5 00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 0O 0 Sixpences *« + £2 10 0 
Crowns - - - £25 00 Pence - « 8 4 
Half-Crowns - £12 10 0 Half-Pence - 42 
Florins - - - £10 00 Farthings - - 21 


Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 


Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











Small Classified Adbertisements, 
Exhibition. =e 






































Ke? 8 TE ut N; 
4 Exhibition of New Sculptures by EPSTEIN, 
LEIC ESTE R GALLE RIE $, Leicester Square, 10—6, 
4 VJ 
Go Het, Xr. 
M* HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
Fl ogg ROOMS TO =: at res sonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. se Of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
ment or telephone Paddingtor 2576 a. noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 


houses in the Hyde Park district. 





( ‘HARMING large front BED-SITTING-ROOM _ suitable 
two lady friends or gentlemen. ‘Two separate beds, gas fire and ring 
Use of bath (geyser), Electric light. Breakfasts and attendance. One min, 


Warwick Avenue tube, Twenty mins,to Wembley. ‘Buses to City and West End, 









































Ss c Ss 
36, t. — 1 O for Ga. N Apply “‘ Madame Z.,”’ c/o the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
/quare, asgo S W.C, 2, 
q ’ 2 NS se Ss 
S ~ v 
N Sale by A iti \S 
WS \N UY\ ~ WOOG WV o> ale Wy AUCTION, We. 
———— M* 3S SOTHEBY, Ww IL K LNSON & HODGE 
( Establis i44 
ROSUESEE ETERS RERRO RE sEREes Eee Keseesseeeess 5 BOND on E ET, LONDON, W.1. 
‘FORTH OMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
5 Each SALE commencing at ONE o'clock precise! 
| ‘ . mec —— | JAN, 29TH-30TH A collection of rare COLOUR PRID and ENGRAVIN¢ 
| SPEAIGHT’S PRINTING SWISS VIEWS in COLOURS, ete, Also MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS, the | 
| : ° | pee rty of = A. Cohen, Ksq ; 
| Works, housed in adjoining premises, in Fetter |u|), /4%. 3ic%--DRAWINS and PICTURES by OLD MASTENS: Incadin 
| Lane, Norwich Street and Cursitor Street, are ING S, perty of the property of Dr W W. Grosvenor ( ‘aptain Tudor Owen 
| situate in the very heart of the Printing World, | M.B.E., of His Grace the Duke of Argyll, of A. M. Champernow Esq tot 
| , ys KA. —_ Tr J. B. Vérel, Esq., Brooke House, Brook Nortolk Illusts | ‘ 4 
| and are open day and night. The (1 plate), 
FER, 1st.—TEXTILES and CHINESE CARPETS; also Old 1 sh FURN 
TURE, including the property of f, V. Hornby, Esq., and of Sir T, Comyn Plat 
PLAN Sales on view two days pri ; Catalogues may be > had 
| } —— an = —s 
covers the whole range of modern printing methods, 
| ond is self contained and complete even to Photo. (| appointments, &r., Wacant and “Wanted. 
year > one * ae fp —_ . z . 
} graphy and the making of Process Blocks, and | fesHE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA require the services of 
an ENGLISH MASTER for the £ 

INCLUDES | VICTORIA BOYS’ SCHOOL, Kurseong, Bengal. 

LaNU LI 4. | Salary, Rs, 400-25-700 per mensem, Free quarters, Free second-class passage 
| a wide selection of good types; fine flat bed presses } © Caoditat s should be Honours Graduates, at least second-class in English and 
! for the production of Books, Magazines and | modern languages, and should possess a secondary teacher's diploma. Experience 

Catalogues; rotary photogravure machinery for the | in modern methods of language teaehing is required. Must be unmarried 
a : ‘ania ° et - and o } Letters of application, giving full particulars of age, « tu ition and experi ¢ 
new method of Intaglio Printing; an | with copies of testimonials and references, will be rec eke Shak Metees 





Se ee 
SERS REESE PRR E RS ROR eRe eee see 


ROTARY NEWSPAPcLR 

PRESSES, AND FINE ART 

MAGAZINE ROTARY PRESSES 
for the production of Newspapers and Periodicals 
of all sizes, stitched or unstitched, with or without 
covers in two colours, together with a very efficient 
Publishing Department, 


ENSURING RAPID OUTPUT 
AND DISTRIBUTION ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY 


FAST 


SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD., 
98 & 99 Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


W. 











| with full particulars, 
} Lincoln, 
| 15th 


HIGH ¢ OMMISSION R FOR INDI A, 
from whom further particulars may be 


SECRETARY to the 


ary 6th, 1924, by the 
s.W. 1, 


42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
obt: obtaine ad. 


INCOLN DIOCESAN TRALNING COLLEGE 





FOR WOMEN. 


Degree with 
arly increments of 
fr forins Of apy} ion, 
ig tags mens = 


lay, February 


4 

LADY PRINCIPAL (Chureh of England) required, University 
honours or equivalent. Commencin salary £600, with y 
£25 up to £700, and board and residen n the Colleg 
iddress Rev, ¢ ANON PUREY CUST, 
eived by him not later than Fri 


st 


The forms must be re 





ADFORD SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY.—Wanted shortly, 


B* 














well qualified and experienced Lis R eee Commencing salary 

£220,—Applications, stating age, ‘standara ( liflea 1 and Library 

| experience, to be addressed to the HON, SE CRE t ARIE S, 34a Darley Street, 

| Bradford, Yorkshire 

EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.—A VACANCY 

occurs for HEAD-MASTER in September next, Salary £1, om annum 

and house. Evangelical Churchman, Oxford or Cambridge Gradu Lay maa 

eligible.—Apply, with copies of testimonials, by Fet ur 28rd, to the Hon 
Treasurer, Major T, KE. RICKERBY, T.D., 16 Royal Crescent, Cheltenham, 


DVERTISER recommends ex X- Pu ublic School Boy 











as part- a0 





SECRETARY to M.P. « | lic man r similar yj Corres 
salary. Business knowledge and literary tastes. —Reply box 1212, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.( 

5 hee Literary Editor of the Spectator highly recommends 
expe rienced journalist requiring lit pany work, collecting and arranging 
material, proof-reading, revising Mss, 1 for authors, &c¢,—Write H,, 45 Handforth 


Road, London, 8,W. 9, 
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OMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, a Pa —_ 
Teachers, Workers, dealing with Train 


field re ‘7 n’s Work, also “ Appointments Vacant and “ Where to Live” 


ree, Ist and 3rd Fridays).—WOMEN’S “ee PUBLISH- 


(3 f 
fa: G03 COMPANY. Ltd. (Dept. A.), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1 


for Parents, Guardians, 
Openings, Prospects, in every 








Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 





HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


(yr*s 


Two OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ~ ag of the value of £100, will 


be awarded, one in Arts and one in Science, in ‘July, 1 


924, 
One WAR MEMORIAL SC HOLARSHIP of the ones of £200 to be awarded 


at the discretion of the examiners in Arts or Science, 
( —- HOSPITAL DENTAL 
OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


An OPEN WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP in Arts, of the value of £40 


per annum for four years, will be awarded in July, 19 924. 
An OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSH 
annum for not more than four years, will be awarded ‘in July, 1924. 
Full particulars of the conditions and copies of 


can be obtained from the DEAN, Guy's Hospital Medical School, 


SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL. 


IP in Science, of the value of £40 per 


revious Examination Papers 
London, 8.E.1, 





NIVERSITY OF 


A Course of Three Lectures on Psychology will be 
PRINCE, M.D., LL.D. (of Tufts College Medical School, Boston, Mass., 
at University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1), at "6.80 p.m. on :— 

February 4th hairman : Prof. 0. SPEARMAN, Ph.D. 

February 6th.—Chairman: Dr. B RNARD HART, M.D. 

February 7th. —Chairman : Prof. DAWES HIC KS, Litt.D., Ph.D. 

Syllabus: The Role of “ Setting ” 


Abnormal Mental States, particularly Anxiety, Fears, Obsessions, Dissociations, &c. 

Coconscions-I mages—the echanism of Visions, and other Hallucinatory Phenomena. 

A World Consciousness and World Peace. 
Admission free, without ticket. 


LONDON. 


EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Students 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 8 years. 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish yor Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 


iven by Professor MORTON 
U.S.A.), 


and “ Meaning ”’ in Determin ing Normal and 


‘ricket, Tennis, 


— 


—— 
RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294, 
Full particulars on application. 


QT. ELPHIN’S | CHURCH | OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARST ~ FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical, Tr 
Cambridge. re 








Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term: Daughters of Laity, £40 a term, 
Bursaries available for Cle ergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Fo 
Scholarships to the Universities. Undatiog 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
St HELENS, COCKERMOUTE 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS I 


N THE LAKE DISTRICr, Mow. 
Miss WHEEL ER Special terms for clergymen, 
daughters. Entire charge if desired, 4 


, and 
' 77 cy Al J sas an 
- S LIST OF SCHOOLS.—26th edition, 1,052 Page 
rice 58., postage 9d.—Particulars, with views, of Preparatory, Boys’ iu4 
Girls’ Is and Tutors, Domestic Economy and Phy sical Trainin, ihe 
J, & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, ‘Ec 
a gee Rhecenclaggee ni ti annie Ene, 5 


tain and sea air. Me ak 














Bovs Schools and Colleges. 


= «ee 
ARGAT COLLEGE 
SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. : 
ENGINEERING SECTION, 
Principalsa— 
A. LEACH LEWIS, M.A, (Pembroke gi 
W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College, Camb 





Camb.) 





K ING EDWARD Lar SCHOOL, 
BURY 8ST. EDMUND’S 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 


Sound teaching. Well-run Sanaa heete, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training 
Fees, £2? »«r term & 


Head-Master: J. M. Wa MORE, M. A., Oxon. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, { 
Boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March |st next, 

year downwards, will be awarded by examination beginning March 4th, 1924. Boys 
examined at Rossall and in London, —Apply the BURSAR, Rosaall, "Fleetwood, 


| ENDCOMB COLLEGE.— 

Cotswold Hills for BOYS. The aim is to provide Secondary Educatig 
in an environment which will encourage individual initiative 
through an to 





the 


Head-Master, 











c " ¢ enlarged freedom.—For —— apply 

Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. For prospectus apply SECRETARY. J. H. SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester. 

XROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, for th 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, | ®Warding of SIX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 « 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; | June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships Scholarships, but a much higher etandard of work will be expected.—For ful 
Toan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, | ‘formation apply to the BURSAR. 

i b. FE. LAWRENCE, 7 ‘ ann i TTOT AMIE . mr 2 
= = = oe ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 





HE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY, KENT. 


PRINCIPAL, Miss K. BARRATT, D.Se., A.R.C.S. SPRING TERM, 
1924. SHORT COURSES in Gardening and Poultry-keeping will be held at 
the College from February 6th to April 16th,—For particulars apply to the 


SECRETARY, 








Girls’ Schools “and Colleges. 





Hoven EMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LTD. 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 


Founded in 1900 this well-known First-class Residential School for Girls has 
been removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth. 

The Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres. The 
School is perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic 
Science Department, &c. 

Illustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 
Bournemouth. 


5 bees DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARG, 

Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum. Modern methods, Preparation 
for universities. Girls over 16 years of age may specialize, Self-government and 
responsibility have developed successfully In this school.—For illustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY 


Wentworth, College Road, 








| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 





i. D, 


H ‘me eS 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal —Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 





N.E.U.—Highly recommended home school, entire charge if 
desired. High, bracing position. Languages, dancing, music, games, golf.—Mrs. 
ROSSITE R, Calleva Hall, — Heights, Henley, Oxon. *Phone: Henley 79. 


: tote DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
RANVILLE HOUSE, tASTBOURNE 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Recognized as efficient by the Board of E Education. Principal: Mrs. NELSON 
FOLEY, B.Sc. (Lond.). Bracing position near sea and Downs. Thorough education 
on modern lines. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 














Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A, (Class. Trip., Cantab). 


: GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends ‘“ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home Schcol, with 
horough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins, from sea. 
For Ulus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, 


Boarders only, 





Army Council. 


Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
facing Dartmoor. 


Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A 


EWQUAY COLLEGE, 
Preparatory School for BOYS from six to fourteen years of age. 
Ideally situated, facing the sea and commanding extensive stretches of magnificent 
coast scenery. 
Preparation for the Public Schools, the Royal Navy, and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. Fully-qualified staff. Trained Nurse-Matron in residence. 
Garden, piaying fields, swimming, etc. Entire charge of Colonial boys if desired, 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


sea, 











Scholastic Agencies. 





WW CHOOLS Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


UTORS Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive inform 
tion of svhools, vocational] trainimg, and all forms d 
» " occupation at home and abroad. 
NAREERS. Write for tree booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER" 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 an 


NCHOOLS ror BOYS and GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMB. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY ‘and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
The age . the pupil, district — Ary and rough idea of fees should be give, 
J. & J.P "kee 143 Cannon Street, 
Telephone : 


$273. 





PATON, Educationa 
Central 5053. 


DVICE ABOUT 
HOME or on the 


London, E.C, 4, 





SCHOOLS, at 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
ia given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 


$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 








Authors, Typeturiting, &c. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they havé 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor’s Commons, 


i DE BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
LITE RARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 

Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-reading 

conducted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal pub lication at home 

and abroad. Translations from French, Russian and Oriental! languages undertake. 





E.C, 4. 
ak 








Moderate terms, Enquiries invited, 





CORNWALL I 


value from £%, | 


-An endowed Boarding School in th: | 


and responsiblity | 
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4RN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
7 ‘write what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real et 
pages Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 
Postal Lessons : expert tuition. Recommended by leading Editors,— Write 
« Guide to Authorship,” London College of Authorship, 37 (8S) Albemarle St., W. 1, 


1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 
200 testimonials,including Helen Mathers’, 
*Phone: Dalston 4274. 


jastrated booklet free. 








lor 
f WPEWRITING.— Is. 

uantity. Ilegible writing speciality. 
Est 1909. _Expedient Typing Co.(1), 69 Lower Clapton Rd.,i.5. 
MNYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 
(| MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 

Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“©”), ‘t Palmeira Avenuc, Westcliff. 
7 \YPEWRITING.—6d. 

Also duplicating and carbon copies, 
“yiss BEITH, Tattingstone, Ipswich, 


Private Tuition, Kc. 


Yy ac ¥ Ty 
*LOCUTION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C. 2. 











1,000 words, Authors’ MSS., Plays, ete. 
Prompt, accurate work assured, 




















———— 
Gours, Xr. 
(jeuRcH TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


PRICE INCLUDES HOTELS AND RAIL, 


$11 11s, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions, Rig Burgen- 
stock, X&c, 

£16 10s, ROME Tours, also extended Tours to NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, 

£16 163, VENICE AND ITA LIAN LAKES, MILAN, STRESA, GARDONE- 
RIVIERA, 


Illustrated Booklet, Hon. Sec., Colonel FERGUSSON, C.M.G., 
34k Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1, 
t £ © 


EAST. 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
BAGDAD, the EUPHRATES, 





: i ae 
Visited with N. §S. 
DAMASCUS, 


THE 


February 29th.—PALESTINE, 


TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, BABYLON, &c. Desert Camping. 
March 6th. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. Motor tour de luxe. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, S8.EF. 19. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 138. 


If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 


at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2, 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager, 


No Shareholders. 


No Commission 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “ Scalp Massage,” ‘‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” ‘Alopecia Arcata,” “‘ 7 
Hair and the Nervous System,” ‘‘ Anaemia and the Hair,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.’’"—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles,” 
; —Lady’s Pictorial, 
The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” 
—Medical Record. 
Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
: 117 St. George’a Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
Consultations Free. ’Phone: Victoria 2215. 








Gotels, Bydros, Xr. 


DEVON.—A few PAYING GUESTS received. Well 
appointed old manor house, Good winter climate, Dairy produce. Good 
Moderate terms. Near golf.—TABOR, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, 





N. 


cuisine. 








Financial, Xr. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd, Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Stock, 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 











Miscellaneous. 
ARS ON’ 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled 
for the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces. Made in 
all colours. For patterns and particulars write 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 


SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 4. 
‘Phone: City 1170. We coliect. 
TJAVE YOUR OWN 


Creat, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 











8. 


London, 8.W.11. 








BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


Artistic and original work, 





from £2 2s. Specimens sent free-——HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 
REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 


COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 





16 Chardmore Read, London, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
+ assured. Up to 78. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
of Otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN «& CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 
(JOCKROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.” Simple, safe and 
leasant to use. Cleared them from Sheffield Workhouse when E. Howarth, 
F.Z3., by request ef the Government, adopted this scientific remedy.—Tins, Is. 6d., 
2s. 8d., 5s., post free from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or 
hrough your Chemist, including Army and Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Branches. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c,, of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenica, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A, V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd,, 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W, 1, 


1850. 

















Just Published. 


THE ARCHITECTURE IN RESOLUTION 





























Demy 8vo. By A. E. GILMORE. 10s. 6d. net 
A description of the welding together of 
ASTRONOMY, 
Psychology and Evolution to form the Great Creatorial Story 
BEING. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
UIT 


SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
durgng the last few generations. 

ae attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that 
people have heen blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live 
in a different age, and the cry ‘“ Give us light” is being raised by 
those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 


The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


ITVS ALCUUP ALTA: 
WAIT USDA LT 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry E& 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates & 
marriage can afford to be without them. = 
The Spectator says: “* Particularly sensible and helpful. 5 
- «+ « The best books of this sort which have come 3 

to our notice.” 
Send now cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by i 
return post. = 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 
TPUTGHUASAIMMARR EULA HTH TMT LTTE HOT 
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THE 


REFERENDUM 


A Handbook to the Poll 
of the People, Referendum 
or Democratic Right of 
Veto on Legislation. 


By 


J. St. LOE STRACHEY 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


oO 


The author explains in this 
book the policy of the 
Referendum and why it is 


a vital issue in British 
politics to-day. He col- 
lects all the available 


matter for the first time, 
and thus produces an essen- 
tial handbook for anyone 
who wishes to understand 
this most important sub- 
ject, which is litely to come 
more and more to the front 
as time goes on. 











T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C., 2. 
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“ That extraordinarily clever novel.” 


—Sunday Times, 


TULA AT ALH | 








1 The 

| House 
| Made 
With 
Hands 


7/6 net. 








Second Reriew:— 


Third Review:— 


| “* Nothing was surer than that a thing of such 
quality would compel attention. . . . 
strong and even a great story.” 


“*I congratulate Barbaza’s anonymous creator.” 





v 
. 
—__., | J 
& 
é 


TTT 


First Review:— : 
“ As chastely wrought ' 
as it is finely conceived 
- » - a revealing human 
document. The author 
is a woman with a mind 
singularly attuned to all 
the wonder and the 
wistfulness of life.’’ 


7 


>t} 
—Lauy 








Graphic, 


SMNNTTTTITMINNITTN 1 
ANAM TAU AT Nl 


AN 





Tt tells a : : 


—Dundee Advertiser, 





Punch. 








J. W. ARROWSMITH (London) LTD., 
6 Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, London. 








ee eee 
err reven ney . 7 








MEME eT eT 


Sh RR ET 





ommmmms NO} MATION 





“aiilliata 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
A SERIES x baue 
ON THE 


VARIOUS ASPECTS | 
OF i 
| LEAGUE WORK 


INTELLECTUAL 
FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF AUSTRIA. 
PERMANENT COURT 
: JUSTICE. 

‘| The above titles are now ready, 3d. net eagh. A full list of 
subjects may be obtained from the official publishers— 
] CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2. [fj 


ISSUE —_—_—mman 


PAMPHLETS 





MTT 





mT 


CO-OPERATION. = | 


OF INTERNATIONAL 


\ 


sstnaTi iT tfanis sti] Siva AAEnTTA 


ESTIMA 





ALL THE LATEST | 


NEWSPAPERS 


periodicals, magazines, etc., can be promptly 
and punctually supplied from any of the 1,000 
branches of W. H. Smith & Son, or they can be 
despatched to any part of the world through the 


W.H.S. Postal Department. 


Full particulars, as 


well as subscription rates to over |,000 publica- 
tions, are given in the “ Postal Press Guide. 
A copy will be supplied free on request. 


1,000 
Branches 





W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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GEORGE Til AND 
THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


The Beginnings. 
By F. A. MUMBY, F.R.H.S. lus. 21s. net. 


This is another volume in Mr. Mumby’s now well-known 
s, History in Contemporary Letters. On the present 
he has turn from the 16th to the 18th century and 

} y y 7 


of contemporary correspond- 


occasio! 





s » accession of George Iil. to 
ish was chosen by the Second 
e Ce inder-in-Chief of an army to be 
of rican cause. Mr. Mumby 
| t rom principal personages, American 





h, of this first period of the War of American 





GENERAL BOOKS 








Hitt 


MT 





MTT 


ITT 





ATHPHUATYSPMTT INFN UTI NNENARE 


THE WESTERN QUESTION IN TURKEY 
AND GREECE 
3y ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 18s. net. 
Professor Toynbee’s resignation from his chair at King’s 
Colleze, 1 l to this important 
The Nation, in a 





statemen 0 
recent nt , speaks of this book as a vital factor in the 
resignation incident. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY 6s. net. 
By the late ARTHUR CLUTTON-BROCK. 


THE ULTIMATE BELIEF 2s. 6d. net. 
By the late ARTHUR CLUTTON-BROCK. 


L. H.” in The Times Literary Supplement, consider 
tr « 





if Clutton-Brock had lived, the interpretation of re- 
have pr 1 the impulse of the master work 
clearly in his power to write. The above are 

] k's « tanding religious books, 





HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. 12s. net. 
After twenty-five years, Mr. Wallas is retiring from the 
hip of Political i n the University of 
. is his principal book and is everywhere 
accepted as a standard work. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
By her daughter, JANET PENROSE TRE- 
VELYAN. 12s. 6d. net. 

LORD SHAFTESBURY 
By J. L. & BARBARA HAMMOND (Makers of 





fessorship 





the XIX. Century Series). 12s. net. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

By LORD CHARNWOOD. 7s. 6d. net. 
SHORT TALKS UPON PHILOSOPHY 

By SIR H. H. CUNYNGHAME, 8s. 6d. net. 
THE DANCE OF LIFE 

By HAVELOCK ELLis. 12s. net. 
WIRELESS FOR THE AMATEUR 

By J. ROUSSEL. 14s. net. 


WHAT INDUSTRY OWES TO 

CHEMICAL SCIENCE 
By RICHARD B. PILCHER. Sccond edition, 
revised and enlarged. 6s. net. 














PUBLISHED! 


DEFEAT 


By GEOFFREY MOSS. 


Author of “ Sweet Pepper.” 6s. net. 








Tf the 1 tl volume are moving and terrible, tt 

beca ( ss himself been torn and angered by 

e brutal hely ne tortured by p DrreaT 
is a bitter cor y « the tragedy of a ruined peoj an 
unforgettable picture of the trayal of a conquered race. 


LJCONSTABLE: LONDON W.C. 23))"jjj; 














MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 





REMINISCENCES 


By 
DR. A. H. SAYCE. 
With Portrait’ S8vo. 18s. net. 


The Booksnan :—‘ The book is a rich mine of information 
on the last half-century. No one who takes it up could omit 
a line, and not a line devoid of its own interest.” 

New Siatesman :—‘‘ Nothing in the published works of 
Dr. Sayce would have led us to suspect him of possessing the 
happy gift of anecdote and humour which he displays in this 
book of Reminiscences. His list of acquaintances ranges 
from Jowett to Charlie Chaplin, and he has something amusing 
to say about every one of them.”’ 





LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE 
INDIAN MUTINY. 


By FRED ROBERTS, Lieutenant Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery, afterwards FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, 
V.C., K.G. With a Preface by his daughter, CounTrss 
ROBERTS. With photogravure portraits. Maps and 
Plans. Pott 4to. tos. 6d. net. 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
New Novel. 
GORA. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
*,* This is a Calcutta story, and the time is some twenty- 
five years after the Indian Mutiny. 





KESTREL EDGE AND OTHER PLAYS. 
By WILFRID GIBSON, Author of “ Krindlesyke,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

*.* Mr. Gibson’s new book consists of three plays, which 

introduce scenes and characters similar to those depicted 

in ‘‘ Krindlesyke.”’ 





J. M. KEYNES’S 
New Book. 


MONETARY REFORM. 

By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, Author of “ The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace,’’ &c. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily News :—" This volume sets forth, with the fine 
logic, wide knowledge and brilliancy of exposition, which are 
the author’s admitted virtues, the needs, the nature and the 
methods of the new finance.”’ 





THE OIL TRUSTS AND ANGLO- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS. 


3y E. H. DAVENPORT and SIDNEY RUSSELL 
COOKE. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Manchester Guardian :—“ The writers are not only exceed- 

ingly well informed, but—which is much more unusual— 
they present their knowledge without any apparent bias.’’ 





SECOND EDITION. 
THE VALUE AND DESTINY OF THE 


INDIVIDUAL. Gifford Lectures for ror12. 
3y BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D. Second Edition. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Tisnes :—‘‘ As a full and frank presentation of the 
Absolutist theory, rich in experience of life, in ethical feeling, 
and imaginative insight, Dr. Bosanquet’s two volumes form 
a permanent addition to English philosophical literature.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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University 
Press 






Cambridge 
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. @. THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY qd, STRABO ON THE TROAD. ¢ 
5} OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, Book III, Cap. I. Edited, with Translation and @ 
@} 9 Commentary, by WALTER LEAP, Litt.D.(Cantab.) NN 
N 1783-1919. ss eeeie Sie k ,; Hon. D.Litt.(Oxon). With 20 plates and 8 maps. X 
Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., an Demy 8vo. 25s net. i 

G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. Volume I, 1783-1815; _ “Classical geography as it should he treated. . [t N 

Volume II, 1815-1866; Volume 111, 1866-1919. Royal cheteediin- Yio Seneday onion, a monument of 1 mo lera M4 

8vo. 3ls 6d net each. e 


“Will meet a war hich | 1 b felt b ll serious h 
thinkers."—The Times on VL ed, THE HELLENISTIC AGE. é 
Aspects of Hellenistic civilisation treated by J. B. fe 
BURY, Litt.D., F.BA, E. A. BARBER, ALA, i 
G. CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL EDWYN BEVAN, D.Litt, LL.D. and W. W. + 
TARN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s net. i 
HISTORY. The nc here pastas yp me th the cept f \ 


were, exception of 


ie Volume IV. The Eastern Roman Empire (717-1453). Peer Pas delivered a informal lectores d uring the @ 
Ni Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A., Regius Professor of chalk shade. aa toad shness seemeated ia “insisatal os ee pre (ey 
&} Modern History. Edited by A R. TANNE R, Litt.D., servation in permanent shape. The value of an additional Ni 
( C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A. and Z. N. essay by Professor, Bury requires no comment. From the cy 
x BROOKE, M.A. With 11 maps in a_ portfolio. ee Se Sey cae, Cee 6 Ge hee ta 
iS Royal 8vo. 50s net. , 






“* Not even in the Cambridge Histories has there been before 4 
such a vast mass of information, supplied by specialists, exact, ] ™ 
accurate, and complete. . A work which occupies a a. O N f H E M O R N I N G OF Ny 
very high position among the historic: al studies of recent ° | YT. » 
years.”—The Times Literary Supplement. CHRIST S NATIVI Ry 

Milton’s hymn with six hitherto Be blished draw- 
ings, by WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by Geofirey 


a. RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH L. KEYNES, F.R.C.S Demy 4to. Bound in quarter 0 


cloth, with sides of gold and black Italian paper 


OF LEICESTER. 12s 6d net. (Limited edition all sold.) = My 


para at 
wo OED 


: . °c . : “N 1 t reader, mi r woman, couk sire t i 

Being a series of Extracts from the Archives of find “y* yee Bae ‘aan vn ad oe for oman + — re ; ! int N 

> the ¢ orporation ol Leicester, 1603-1688. Edited by of Milton’s Nativity Hymn, with hithe 7 unpublished illus 4 
R HELEN STOCKS, with the assistance of W. H. trations by Willis Blake. The text is taken fre = tl be first 2) 
» ~PEVEN CON > ewe 7 " ae c edition of the poem, and the 1 ustrations by ilham LDlake vy 
4 S1 EV ENSON. Published under the authority ot are equal to anything in the work of that remarkable painter. NS) 
PN) the Corporation of Leicester. Royal 8vo. 50s net. Country Life. < 
An epoch-making book for the historian, and a monument Ny 

“An epoch-making book for the histori: in, and a monument 4 f 


DEE 


a 
Gy 
Soe 


enterprise and judicious selection.’—The Leicester Advertis Cc, DONNE’S DEVOTIONS. Q 






Q Devotions upon Emergent Occasions. By JOHN 
) W DONNE. Edited by John Sparrow, with a Biblio 2) 
rN | ° o> ’at a An ’ . . « B ' ky 
i< a SMALL TALK AT REYLAND: graphical Note by Geoffrey L. KEYNES, F.R.CS. Qy 
‘ Chird Series, By CECIL FORR. With 4 illus- Feap 4to. 12s 6d net. & 
N trations. Demy 8vo. 8s 6d net. (Ist and 2nd Series, “Lovers of literature will be grateful to the Cambridge ‘a 
& 8s 6d net each.) University Press for this noble reprint, and to Mr. Geoffrey \ 
Ni “The present volume is the third of a series of notebooks Keynes for his bibliographical notes. The Daily News. KA 
ky in which the author, a Devonshire squire, has jotted down rn) 
° all manner of memorable things. . . . Wherever you dip wi 
y into its pages . . . you meet a mind shrewd, well-stored, () 
nS multifarious in_ its interests, and : a, STUDIES IN THE GENESIS OF t 


uniformly ente rta alning. 


* Small Talk at Wreyland’ is . speialy a book to buy.’ ROMANTIC THEORY IN THE » 


f?.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. W 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. bi 
By J. G. ROBERTSON. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net 


¢, THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE The object of the present volume is, briefly, to show that & 
the Italy which led the critical theory of Europe in the (3) 
CAMBRIDGE REGION. sixteenth century played again a pioneer role at the begin- W 


f- A topogr raphical study of the Bronze, Farly Iron, otoetive ee and py help ‘a wun i | 
Xd Roms: an, and Anglo- Saxon Ages, with an introductory emancipated herself from the pioneers of pseudo-classicism, » 
ee] note on the Neolithic Age. By CYRIL FOX, M.A. — Se ee Italy, to grow to full maturity in yy 
Ni Small Royal 8vo. With 37 plates, a text-figure, 9 See ee aR eee \ 
3 text maps, and 5 maps in a pocket. 31s 6d net. 4 


EAE 


‘Dr Fox has accomplished a difficult task in a most praise qi, A HISTORY OF RESTORATION i) 


worthy manner, and his book will, we hope, provide a mode 1 


for ether investigations on similar lines. No archzxologist DRAMA, 1660- 1700. @ 


who buys it will doubt that he has received excellent value for 





his money.”"—-The Eastern Daily Press. By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. Demy 8vo. 16s net. MN 
“Should be in the hands of every lover of our tl 
It is not only indispens able for reference but full of in sight (e 
und illumination.”—The Referee 


a, BARALAM AND YEWASEF. e 
recension of the Buddhist Legend of the Buddha SEVEN SHORT STORIES. i 


Recension of dha sang x ibe = ae Dy) 
and the Bodhisattva. The Ethiopic Text edited for By FRENCH Al THORS. Edited by H. J. e 
the first time, with an English Translation and Intro- C TAY FOR, er ee Ae 4s el = cl 
: ow ie ook opens with a brief introduction ¢ n £ T oo! \ 
duction, etc., ‘by Sir FE. A. os ALLIS BUDGE, M. A., with the short story in French literature and its tre: re @ 
Litt.D., D.Litt., Lit.D., F.S.A. Demy 8vo. V olume [! in particular by the authors represented in this volume; a nd y 
Ethiopic Text. With 2 plates. 42s net. Volume II. —_ ay &- prefaced by ie aie ee al gp hg ee author 
or ny . ° . = at oe . ”> o one to wo pages In eneth, reyors this there 0 
Introduction, I nglish Translation, ete. With 73 editorial matter, and the French writers are left to speak for 
plates. 30s net. (The volumes are sold separately.) themselves, 


@ 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4: C. F. Clay, Manager t 


~_ SO LOY SRS IY ELD EY aD IY SOR 2S >» 2 Yn> Z FO YAIR yA 
PROBED BOO DBITODPVWOEITDQL EE DOPED IEP . 
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